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Indeed no country in the world rose to the pinnacle of self- 
eminence which had not Art as the real force. prompting its growth 
and civilisation. And the “glory that was Ind" is revealed to a 
remarkable degree in its best light by a few relics of her ancient 
treasures that have luckily come down to us. And in the not 
long list of illustrious South Indian monarchs, whese deeds have 
illumined the pages of India’s annals, few there are that have 
better earned a niche in the temple of fame and a place in. the 
hearts of their countrymen by their patronage of Art than the 
accomplished artist, the intrepid architect, and the highly 
cultured poet, musician and dramatist, Mahendravarman I. 


Mahendravarman, like Harsavardhana of Kanauj was a man 
of considerable talents and rare gifts. What we. call Pallava art 
to-day and admire so much received a cultural background and 
flowered under the direct patronage of this royal connoisseur. 
There was not a single branch of art that was not given a 
stimulus, not a single monument that was not beautified and 
immortalised. Surely that veteran archaeologist Prof. Jouveau 
Dubreuil is giving a true estimate of the king when he says that 
« King Mahendravarman I is one of the greatest. figures in the 
history of Tamilian civilisation ”.? 

Though much is not known about bis military exploits and 
though consequently he would appear to be less fortunate than 
his father Sitnhavisnu in war he deserves the encomium given 
him by Prof. Dubreuil for, it was he who gave a stimulus to, if 
not actually introduced into the regions under his sway, the lové 
ofart. The fine arts received at his hands special attention, and no 
architectura] monument has as yet been discovered in the Tamil 
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1. Paper read at the First -Bombay Historical Congress, 
December, 1931. 
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country that can be attributed to a period earlier than his reign. 
Phe earlier templesand monuments must have been built of 
perishable arterials like wood, brick, etc. Hence are scarcely 
found tday remains of such perishable buildings. The idea of 
citing temples and shrines and caílyas in solid rock had not 
eCidenily spread to the Tamil land at the time that witnessed the 
growth of rock-cut shrines and cave-temples such as at Ajanta 
in the Deccan, 
We shall examine the contributions of this royal artist to 
S6uth Indian Art under the following heads :— 
(1) Architecture and sculpture. 
(2) Fine Arts: 
(a) Painting. 
(5) Music, 
(3) Literature (poetry, drama etc.) 
Architecture and sculpture. 

"The very interesting cave-temple inscription of Mahendra- 
varman from Mandagapattu (South Arcot district) introduces us 
to probably the earliest of the cave-temples designed by Mahen- 
dravarman himself in South India. The inscription runs as 
follows :— 


Etad-anistakamadrumamalohamasudham Vicitracittena | 

Nirmmapitan-nrpena Brahme$vara-visnu-laksitayatanam il 

“ This is the temple caused to be built by king Viciiracitta 
(the curious-minded) for the Trimürti, i.e., Brahma, 
I$vara (Siva), and Visnu—a structure designed with- 
out (the use of) bricks, timber, metals, and mortar ''. 


The term “ Vicitra-citta " which has been translated as “ in- 
ventive-minded one” or ''curious-minded one" would lay 
emphasis on the fact that Mahendravarman took the initiative in 
the matter and gave orders for the construction of the rock-cut 
temple at Mandagapattu. 'The king claims, as Dr. Jouveau 
Dubreuil points out in his * Conjeevaram Inscription of Mahen- 
dravarman I”, the right of authorship of this cave-temple by 
insisting on two points, viz., ** that the act of digging in a rock 
was a Curious and entirely new idea " and “ that it was he who 
gave this idea to the workmen of that region, for it is he and not 
the workmen who was ^ curious-minded " ". To our mind the 
term * vicitra-citta’ signifies something more too. It is indica- 
tive of the rather cold reception that his architectural ideas met 
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with at the hands of the architects of the Tamil land to whom his 
invention appeared new and curious, amounting almost to a 


cynical disregard of the then-known conventions in 


archiiecture 
and temple-building. 


While they would have driven out of the 
land any ordinary mason that came to their country with such an 
architectural invention, so opposed to the process well known 
to them, they could not but submit to the wishes of the king of 
the land when he was similarly disposed. They probably yield-' 
ed to the king under protest, expressing their opposition to the 
invention probably at the king's back and bemoaning their lot to 
serve a master who wanted them to learn some new and curious 
methods in architecture that ran contrary to their experience in 
that field. Thus the king’s ideas were all curious and funny 
dvicitra) to them, and the king himself, (who had probably in his 
mind several other similar ideas that he must needs put into 
action,) a “vicitra-citta ". Surely their murmured protest 
reached the ears of the king, who with good humour, prompted 
by the artistic instinct in him, took upon himself the term ‘vicitra- 
citta ^ as an honorific title and probably announced to the 
architects of the land his determination to remain a ‘vicitra-citta’ 
till they could get to appreciate his inventions. We can suspect 
in this action of the king a stealthy attempt to win the confidence 
of the architects, to alleviate their fears, so that they can com- 
bine with him and ensure success for his invention. This step of 
his had the desired effect as proved by a number of cave-temples 
rising in quick succession in various parts of the land that were 
under his sway. Probably the first cave-temple that was built by 
his unwilling architects under protest was the one at Mandaga-. 
pattu, where to alleviate their fears and to make them take to his 
work with all willingness he had recourse to the strategm suggest- 
ed above. And this hilarious royal architect has luckily given 
us an opportunity to follow his artistic tendencies coupled with 
good humour by engraving this name *' vicitra-citta " on the very 
temple and immortalising thereby the first phase in his architec- 
tural and artistic career. 

This inscription besides proving that the king was personally 
responsible for introducing the “ cave style ", probably from the 
north, throws light on the nature of the earlier temples, vtz., that 
structural temples of “bricks, timber, metals (nails), and mortar" 
were the rule, rather than the exception in the Pallava country. 

Atthe epoch of Mahendravarman there existed structural 
temples built of the above mentioned perishable materials which 
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had evidently fallen into ruins and had been destroyed “ either by 
time or by men ". While their destruction by time is easily 
understood their destruction by men requires elucidation. There 
is a mandapa, now in utter ruins, in the ÉEkámranáiha temple 
at Küücipuram, the Palava capital, called the  *'purána- 
mandapa” which is attached tfo the thousand  pillared 
mandapa in the same temple. Many of its pillars are in the 
Pallava style and were evidently taken from a very ancient temple 
that had fallen into ruins before they were utilised in the building 
of this mandapa. The credit of discovering this structure goes to 
Dr. Jouveau Dubreuil, who examined every nook and corner of 
Kificipuram before he came across this ruined mandapa.. He 
came across a “ facade formed of six pillars which are all proba- 
bly of Pallava origin. They are cubical, except in the middle 
where ihey are prismatic, and adorned with lotus flowers. Only 
one of these pillars contains an inscription. This pillar is similar 
to those found in the caves of Mahendra, but does not contain 
lotus flower ornament ; the upper part is cubical and on each of 
the four sides there are writings". These writings reveal a series 
of birudas of the king himself. Such are for instance, “ Abhi- 
mukha, Citrakarapuli, Kürrambu, Mahàmegha, Drdhagatih, Pisu 
(du)gu, Vambara and Bhrantah.” After * Bhrantah " occurs the 
verb “akari (akari)!" thereby meaning that * the mad man or one 
out of his senses caused it to be made ". Does thisnot recall our 
observations under the term “ vicitra-citta "? From among the. 
birudas in the Káficipuram temple if we single out a few and 
arrange them as, ‘Abhimukha, Drdhagatih, Bhrantah Akári!, and 
Citrakárapuli " we arrive at their real import as probably intended 
by the king himself, their engraver. They give room for the 
conjecture that the advancing royal artist who wanted to realise 
his ambition and was consequently of unswerving and persevering 
gait (e, he did not give way before opposition) made the 
architects of the Tamil land carry his ideas into action for which 
he was rewarded at the outset with the title ** mad or one out of 
senses" (bhrantah) by an unsympathetic Tamil architect- 
world. But ere long his ideas were appreciated and admiration | 
for his superior artistic taste followed with the result that * those 
that came to scoff began to pray". The very architects that 
reviled him as a funny man and characterised his works as those 
of a lunatic now joined together in hailing him as “ the tiger 
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among artists" (citrakárapuli). This was indeed Mahendra’s 
glorious ambition and he did live to realise his ambition and to 
witness the dawn of an artistic renaissance. 


Let us now determine the character of this ** cave style” or 
the * Mahendra style" as it is more popularly called, for pro- 
pagating which the royal artist took so much pains. It is assign- 
ed to a period ranging from 600 to 625 A. D. and is attributed 
the following distinguishing characteristics :— 

1. The pillars of rock-cut caves are square in section, 
adorned with lotus flowers with the central portion octagonal. 

2. The capitals or “ brackets ” over these pillars are 
mostly plain, sometimes with horizontal fluting. 

3. There are DvGrapdlas, always in front view, leaning 
on heavy clubs, their hands raised sometimes to the head. in sign 
of adoration. 

4. Over the archiirave there is a convex roll-cornice; . 
decorated with catlya-window niches called kidu, enclosing 
heads, the crest of the arch being plain. 


5. The Buddhist railing, which is rare in Hindu art, is 
sometimes seen.} 

The cave-temples attributable to Mahendravarman, that 
‘have been discoverd up till now are as many as thirteen and 
are spread all over his kingdom, from the region of the Krsna to 
that of the Kaveri. They are from Undavalli, Bhairavakonda, 
Mahendravàdi, Pallavaram, Kaficipuram, Maàmanpdür, Mandaga- 
pattu, Dalavànür, Vallam, Siyamangalam, Trichinopoly, Sittanna- 
vāśal and Kudumiyamalai. For a detailed description of these the 
reader is referred to the works of Dr..Jouveau Dubreuil and Mr. 
Longhurst on the subject. For our study we shall single out such 
as throw light on the subject on hand. l 

Dr. Jouveau Dubreuil has answered the question, * Where 
did Mabendravarman acquire his taste for rock-cut temples ?" in 
his work? and has come to the conclusion that ** it was on ihe 
banks of the Krsnà, when admiring the caves of Undavalli, 
Bezwada and Mogulrüzapuram that Mahendra entertained the 
idea of spreading in the Tamil country the mode of cutting. 
temples in rocks?", and that therefore these temples “appeared as 








1. Trichinopoly—Longhurst, Pellava Architecture, Part I, 
Plate I. 
2. Pallavas, p. 28. 
3. Conjeevaram Inscription of Mahendravarman 1, p. vii. 
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a new and curious method imported from the Telugu country 
into the Tamil country by the king who has deserved worthily the 
name of Vicitracitta "!. While the Doctor assigns the Undavalli 
caves to the Visnukundins for the reason that they should be the 
work of some others to have inspired him and to have served as 
ihe model for his rock-cut temples further south, Mr. Longhurst 
assigns them to Mahendra himself. We agree with (he latter as 
the Undavalli caves are in the same style as those further south, 
presenting the following common features :— 

1. The plan of the caves is ihe same. 

2. The pillars are square in section and have cubical parts 
ornamented with lotus flowers. 

3. 'The sculptures resemble each other closely. 

4. The Dvdrapdlas have the same pose. 

5. The doors andthe niches have a kind of frame-work 
which is similar to what is described as ‘ double-arched 
tiruvátchi " found in some of the cave-temples of the south. 

We are indebted, however, to Dr. Dubreuil for the very 
interesting information regarding the pareniage of Mahendra- 
varman that he has given us while discussing the authorship of 
the Undavali caves. The name  Mahendravarman which 
reminds one of the Visnukundin name Vikramahendra, was 
unknown to the Pallavas prior to our king of that name. 
Simhavisnu, the father of Mahendravarman had conquered the 
Cola country and was ruling over the vast region extending 
from the river Krsna to the Kaveri. While  Sirhhavisnu 
was ruling at Kaficipuram, the capital of the kingdom, his son, 
the yuzarüja Mahendravarman was probably appointed to govern 
the northern regions with his headquarters in the Krsna region. 
His neighbours were probably the Visnukundins who were well 
disposed to him and taught him what they knew in architecture 
-which they had themselves imbibed from the Vakatykas with 
whom they were matrimonially allied. Dr. Dubreuil accounts 
for this happy relation between the Pallava and the Visnukundin 
by assuming a similar matrimonial alliance between thein. He 
says that a Visnukundi princess should have been espoused by 
Sihhavisnu and Mahendravarman was probably born fo them. 
The name Mahendravarman descended then from his müternal 
grandfather who was probably: Vikramahendra.? On the death of 





1. Conjeevaram 1 nscription bf Mahendragarman 1, p. viii. 
2. Pallavas, p. 35. 
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his father, Mahendravarman should have moved to Kaficipuram 
and carried with him the lessons in art and architecture that he 
had learnt in the Telugu country, The Telugu nature of some of his 
birudas found in the cave temples, viz., wilviilé néyambu, ventu- 
lavittu, civibhundundu, pasarambu bears testimony to the fact 
that he did rule over the country lying to the north of the 
modern town of Nellore. There is also an inscription of this king 
in the Kapote$vara temple, at Chezarla in the Guntur District, 
which as we know, is modelled on a Buddhist cailya, in which he 
is referred to by the name Mahendravikrama Maharaja and also 
by his birudas gunabhara and avanibhüjana.! The presence of 
an inscription of this king here proves his stay in the Telugu 
country. 


We shall now turn to such of the cave temples as reveal the 
artistic touch of the royal architect, 


I. Mahendravádi. 
Mahitatamarn Satam-upamahendra-tatakamidam 
Sthiramuru-karitam Gunabharena vidaryya Silam| 
Jananayanabhiramagunadhama-Mahendrapure 
Mahati Mahendravisnugrhanama Murarigrhari || 


* Splitting the rock, Gunabhara caused to be made on the 
bank of the Mahendra-tank in the great city’ of Mahendrapura. 
(also named after the king) this solid, spacious temple of Muràri 
(Visnu) named Mahendravisnugrha, which is highly praised by 
people and which is an abode of beauty pleasing the eyes of 
men ”. 

The above is an excellent verse in the Kokilaka metre 
and reveals the king’s skill in poetry and prosody. We shall 
pursue the literary career of this king under * Fine Arts". The 
king bas in this inscription given his name to the place which 
was then called Mahendrapura and is now known as Mahendra- 
vadi. So also he has given his name to the rock-cut temple there. 
and to the big tank near which the temple stands. 


II. © Pallavaram. . 

The cave temple here was probably intended for the 
Trimürti as at Mandagapattu and contains a string of birudas of 
the king, some in Sanskrit, a few in Telugu as indicated by their 
endings and two in Tamil. They are :— 
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1. Sri Mahendravikramah. 6. Loka$alyah. 

2. Mattavilàsah. 7.  Walahapriyah. 
3. Cetthakārī. 8,  Lalitinkurab, 

4.  Vicitracittah. 9. Sankirnajatih. 
5.  Aluptakámah. 10. Pravrttamatrah. 


These are in Sanskrit. Luckily the name of the king is given 
first thus making the association with him of the following birudas 
abvious. These birsdas of Mahendravarman are not mere 
boasts but, as pointed cut by the late Mr. Gopinatha Rao, have 
meanings based upon some act done by him and “ have been 
bestowed on him or assumed by him for some ostensible reason''.1 

Matta-vilisa is probably indicative of the cold reception 
that his ideas met with at the outset at the hands of the Tamilian 

architects and artists who were prone tolook on them as « the 
sports of a mad man," We have been so sufficiently tutored to 
follow the thoughts of this king that it is needless for us to point 
out that the king took special pride in taking upon himself the 
names indicative of protest, contempt, etc., by which his people 
called him, unable to see eye to eye with him in his artistic 
ambitions. We have seen this under “ vicitra-citta’’ while exa- 
mining Mandagapattu. Or perhaps this birzda is due to his 
having composed the little pleasant farce, the ** Mattavilasa- 
prahasana " about which more in the sequel. 

Cetlhakdri, —1 examined this birnda on the spot and have no 

reason to disagree with the reading of the Epigraphical depart- 
ment. It is correct and may be taken to be the equivalent of 
* Caityakàri " which would mean that the king was the builder 
of cailyas, by which perhaps the monolithic cave-temples are 
intended. 

Vicitracittah.—We have seen this already. 

Aluptakümah.—*'* One who will not abandon his quests or 
desires". This can compare with “abhimukha” and “ drdha- 
gatih " of the Conjeevaram inscription and reveals like the latter 
the king’s determination to find support for his ideas and projects 
from those unsympathetic architects of the Tamil land. Surely 
Bhavabhüti's cry ‘ Utpatsyate mama tu ko’pi samanadharma ” 
would ring with sincerity and redoubled force if applied to 
Mahendra. 

Lokasalyah.—*« The arrow to the world (the world of foes or 


the world of the foe-like unsympathetic Tamilian architects)”, 
—— 


1. E.I. Vol, X VIII, p. 15, 
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Here he is just voicing the feeling of his unsympathetic architects 
who considered him asa thorn on their side, a veritable menace 
to the accepted canons and conventions in art and architecture. 
Surely, the deep lover of art that he was, he considered these 


architects as his foes and did not mean any foe in ihe military 
sense of the term. 


Kalahapriyah.—* Lover of fight or dispute”, He was 
eagerly looking forward for a dispute among those unsympathetic 
architects which, should it occur, would bring some of them 
to his school and to appreciate his projects. The dispute here 
refers to a difference of opinion, whether the king's ideas are 
acceptable or not. By the term kalaha no internecine strife is 
Jneant, nor any dispute in the real sense of the term but just 
what we have explained above. 

Lalitáükurah.—* Of the tender-sprout ". That the king 
belonged to the Pallava family is meant here (pallava is a synonym 
for atikura). The royal poet gives expression to this idea with 
singular grace and poetic exaltation that mark him out in all his 
writings, of which more in the sequel. 

Sankirnajüiih.—'The discoverer of a variety of musical 
time or mode of music known as saünkirnajati ". This biruda 
should have puzzled the late Mr. Gopinatha Rao, who not pro- 
perly realising that these birudas of Mahendravarman should not 
be taken at their face value though he himself agrees that these 
birudas were ** bestowed on him or assumed by him for some: 
ostensible reason " has interpreted this term as meaning “mixed 
caste". In support of this he has to conjecture that “perhaps 
the parents of Mahendravarman were of different. castes”. 
Luckily the late Mr. Krishna Sastri has rescued our Mahendra- 
.varman from this ignominy. by giving the true interpretation 
of this term. His words are “ Sankirnajati is the name of a 
variety of musical time. Perhaps Mahendravarman I held this 
bireda as an inventor of this method of keeping musical lime”. 
We shall speak more of this when we discuss the musical 
accomplishments of this king under Kudumiyamalai. To inter- 
pret each birunda of this king we should get into the artistic life 
of Mahendra or in short we should get the ** Mahendra spirit ”'. 

Pravrita (i) átrah.—* Always progressive alone”. Here 
we getan inkling into the real character of the king. He set 
his goal before him and was always proceeding towards it, ehch 
day finding him progressing slowly but surely and nearer his goal. 
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^ There was no going back if ills beset him as they did. Like the 
true warrior whose aim it was “to march ahead and to do and 
die " he moved ahead in his noble quest of art, paying little hced 
to the obstacles that befell him and the unsympathetic talk to 
which his work was made a target, though perhaps at the begin- 


ning only. 
Now we shall examine the Telugu birudas! occurring here. 


They are :— 
1. Civibhundundu.—Beyond mentioning that it is a Telugu 
surname of this king no satisfactory interpretation has been 


forthcoming. - l 

2. Nilviolnayyambu.—“ The unstoppable friendship”. 
Nayyambu is a corruption of néyambu which is itself a corrup- 
tion of seSambu (Skt. Sneha) 

3. Ventulavitiu —Not known. 

4. Pasarambu.—Not known. 

These Telugu names have been adduced by all writers on 
Pallava history to explain the Telugu origin of the * Mahendra 
style ”. 
| Among Tamil names not many are found here. There are 
only two and they read as :— ; 

Qi. Citrakārapuli—“ Tiger among artists". Here the king 
has given the reader an inkling into his ambition and the key to 
his pursuits. His ambition is to become the foremost among the 
artists of the land. We can concede either that this title was 
bestowed on him by those architects who were scoffers to begin 
with but who subsequently began to appreciate his work, or that - 
-it was assumed by him to show his ultimate triumph. If the 
latter interpretation is accepted then surely it is the ejaculation of 
a successful artist who on seeing his ideas crowned with success 
in a manner that he himself probably did not anticipate bursts 
out in that fashion just as the weary traveller on sight of his goal 
would speed up to the place with the unconscious and spontane- 
ous cry on his lip *goal ". Surely, while engraving this biruda, 
the royal engraver is asking himself, * Am I the Citrakürapuh 
that I strove to be, and have I reached my goal’s end after all? ” 

2. Pugüpiduka (Pagappidugu).—The thunderbolt that can- 
not be split". This term too indicates his triumph and an unshaka- 
ble determination on the part of the king. Just as the thunder- 
bolt cannot be spht so also the king could not be thwarted or 








1. M.E. R., 1909, part II, pp. 74-5. 
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diverted or weaned away from his noble task in the field of art 
and architecture. The earlier opposition to the king's ideas is 
easily indicated.. .- 

III. Kdfictpuran, 

The remains of a siructural temple of Mahendravarman 
have been referred to already. One of its pillars contains the 
king's birudas on its four sides; these are given here in detail :— 

Northern side of the pillar.— | 

Pisu (du) gu, meaning the “ thunderbolt ”. 


Vambara.—This occurs on the fourth pillar (4th line, 
first word) of the upper cave at Trichinopoly. Its significance is 
not clear. 

Bhrüntah akari, (akarot) i. e. “The mad fellow made”. 
We have seen the true import of this expression already. 


Eastern side— 
Cumbu, —Not clear. 
Vamkambu.— ,, 
Vnüra.— 5, 
Southern sid@e— 
Abhimukha.—Examined already. 
Citrakürapuii.—  » . 
Kūrrambu means “Yama or Death". This term occurs 
on the fourth pillar (3rd line, first word) in the upper cave at 
. Trichinopoly. 
Western side— 
Ema.—Too fragmentary to convey any sense. 
Kuvatrona ?—Not clear. l 
Mahāmegha, i. e., the great cloud. Probably the king is 
compared to a great cloud as he should shower on his subjects 
wealth and comfort even as the cloud showers rain vouchsafing 
good harvest. 
Drd hagatih. —Examined already. 
IV.  Mümanudür. 


The cave temple here. resembles closely the cave at 
Sittannavásal to which we shall.come presently, and an inscription 
found here, though fragmentary, is of great importance to us as . 
it speaks of the literary accomplishments of the king and his 
contributions in the sphere of painting, dance and music—a 
fascinating study indeed, which we shall relegate to the section 
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“Fine Arts". The inscription which is mostly in anustubh verses 
is indeed a record of the glory and the prosperity that attended 
the king of such an artistic bent of mind. 
V. Afandagapatiu. 
Described already. 
VI. Dalaván&ür. 
Dandanata-narendrena Narendren-aisa karitah | 
Satrumallena Saile-smin Satrumalle$varalayah || 


-u By the king, the queller of his foes (Satrumalla), who has 
humbled inimical kings by his army, has been caused to be 
built on this hill an abode of the god named Satrumalleávara." 

Satrumalla is another biruda of Mahendravarman and occurs 
at Trichinopoly, Màmandür, and Vallam. 

VII. Vallam 

The inscription in this temple is inTamil and is of importance 
to the student of history as it speaks of a feudatory of Mahendra- 
varman who appears to have ruled in the vicinity of Chingleput 
and from whom the later Pallava Ko-Perufijinga appears to have 
been descended. The temple here was the work of this feudatory 
who carried out the idea of his liege-lord. Probably Mahen- 
dravarman was aided in realising his ambition by this vassa} of 
"his. The inscription is spread on two pillars and runs as : 

On the left pilar —— On the right pillar. 

Pagappidugu Lalitarmkuran Satturummallan Gunabharan 
Mayendirap-pottareSaru adiyan 
Vayantappiri are$aru magan 
Kandasenan . $eyivitta Deva- 
kulam. 


* The temple was caused to be built by Kandasena (Skt, 
Skandasena), the son of Vayantapriya-raSa (Skt. Vasantapriya- 
raja), who was a vassal of MayendirappottareSaru (Skt. Mahendra- 
pota-raja), whose birudas are Pagappidugu (i.e., the thunderbolt 
that cannot be split), Lalitarnkura, Satrumalla and Gunabhara”. 

Of these birudas examined already, the last one, Gunabhara, 
(the bearer of virtues) occurs in Mahendravadi and Trichinopoly 


also. 

Vill. Siamafügalam. 

An inscription in Sanskrit (Aryà metre) speaks of the const- 
ruction of this cave-temple by Mahendra who is referred to here 
by his birudas Lalitankura and Avanibhajana. it reads as : 
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1. Lalitàmkurena rajfia-Ava- 

2. nibhàájana-Pallave$varan-nàma | 

3, K4aritam-etat-svedha (cch)-karanda- 

4. m-iva punyaratnanam |j 

* By king Lalitankura (“charming scion”) was caused fo be 
made this (temple) named Avanibhdjana-PallaveSvara, a casket 
-as it were (worked at his will) and enclosing jewels, viz. gcod 
deeds". By this simile the king suggests that he built the 
temple in order to obtain merit in the future life. . 

Avanibhdjana-PallaveSvara means ‘the I$vara (Siva) temple 
of the Pallava king whose title was Avanibhdjana (“earth- 
vessel’, i.¢., he, whose glory fills the earth). Avanibkdjana occurs 
in the Aattavildsa-prahasana written by the king and in the 

"Chezaria inscription referred to already! and at Trichinopcly. 

IX. Trichinopoly.— 

The inscriptions of E 1 in the cave-temple here 
are exhaustive and contain much information that will be useful 
to a student of Pallava history. That part of the inscriptions deal- 
ing with the so-called conversion of Mahendra from Jainism to 
Saivism, thanks to the famous Saivite saint Appar and the erection 
of a temple for Siva on the hill and the placing of a liñga | 
in it and a portrait of the king himself, is in Sanskrit verses 
which have been published in South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. I, 
pp. 29-30. "The other parl consisting of the birudas and other 
ordinary qualities of the king is supplied by the pillars of the 
cave. These birudas are of diverse origin, most of them in 
Sanskrit, some in Telugu and some others in Tamil. 
The name of the king is mentioned as “ Mahendravikramah ”. 
Then the title “ maítavilasa" follows. Among the several 
other titles and qualities that find place here (both in the 
verses and in the list of names) menfion may be made of the 
following :—Sankirnajáti, Lalitankura, Gunabhara (abundance of 
virtues), Satyasandha (true) Purugottama (the best among men), 
Sairwmalla, Nityavinilah (ever modest), Nirapeksah (the inde- 
pendent or the self-reliant or the resourceful), Niluulénéyambu 
(Telugu, “the unstoppable friendship”) Anityaréga (not perma- 
nenily drawn to pleasures or attachment), Anumā nah (the sophist 
or the good logician), Avanibhdjanah (whose glory fills the earth), 
Abhinukhah (advancing or progressive), Akarunah (the pitiless 
probably to his enemies or to vandals), Alavala (not clear), 


1. S. I. I., Vol. VI, No. 595. 
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Valampu (Tel. not clear), Kilaupu (Tel not clear), Miáyts (Tel. 
not clear), Virasah (void of desire), Fyavasthitah (persevering), 
Vyavasdvah (industrious), Kaduntarambu (Tel. not clear), 
Aarumpa (Tel. inimical), Kürrasibu (Yama or Death), Veonbara, 
Nivambu, (Tel not clear), Nayambu (gentle or gentleness), 
Naruku (not clear), Naihikdmutrtkak (not attached to pleasures 
of this world or of the worlds beyond), NardpaSa, Varbu, 
Vamkah, Kuhakah, etc. 

X. Sittannavásal.— 

The rock-cut temple here is identical with that 
at Mamandir. As it has not been figured yet in works of 
Pallava architecture I attempt to give here a description of its 
architecture which is luckily simple and elegant. There are the 
usual four pillars supporting the roof of the cave, two standing in 
the middle and the other two, those at the ends, being embedded 
on the side of the cave, so that a portion of each alone projects. 
The central pillars are square in section with the usual octagonal 
belt in the centre and support capitals which present horizontal 
flutings. The capitals support the architrave, a long flat beam, 
which in turn supports a double flexured cornice, On either side 
of the cave isa niche in which is seated the figure of a Jaina 
Tirthankara carved in high relief, of almost life size, The back 
wall is divided into symmetrical compartments by ornamental 
pilasters, in the centre of which a plain entrance inio the inner 
cell is located. A pair of steps flanked by Surul-yàlis leads to the 
entrance which opens into a cell, cubical in plan, with plain walls, 
and showing signs of having been once covered with paintings. 
On the side opposite to the entrance and facing the latter can be 
seen three seated figures in a row. | These three, together with 
the two outside on the side-niches, reminding us of the dvdrapdlas 
in the other cave-temples of the king, are seated in the “sarhpar- . 
yanka" pose with the legs crossed and the palms placed on the 
lap, one over the other—a pose specially prescribed for the Jaina 
Tirthankaras, It was Dr. Jouveau Dubreuil that started - 
characterising this cave-temple as Jaina. Though several other 
wrilers did not agree with him! the fact remains that. it © 
was intended for the Jaina gods and that Mahendravarman built 
that cave-temple for his Jaina subjects. The identification receives 
support from the following facts :—The Jainas require often 


SF — —————————————— 
1. Triveni, Vol, IV, No. 1l, pp. 91—93; Mehta, Studies in 
Indian Painting, p. il. 
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such caves for the performance of severe austerities such as the 

salickhand (i.e.,doing penance, being in meditation and dying 

slowly by starvation). The place of the dvdrapdlas in this cave is 

taken by two Tirthankaras, both cross-legged and in the yogic pose. 

One of them has à curve over his head which may be taken to 

be the chatra or more probably the disc of the moon (casdra- 
kala). If the latter is possible, then ihe image must be taken to 

represent Candraprabha, the 8th Tirthankara. The identity of 

the other Tirthankara on the other side of the enirance is very 

clear. The cross-legged figure in the yogic pose has the serpent 

with five hoods over its head, a feature which marks Parévanatha 
out easily. Though Supargvanatha, the 7th Tirthankara, ought 
also to have this distinguishing mark, the absence of the svastika 
‘in this case, which as we know is an additional mark 
required for Supargvanatha, proves beyond any doubt that 
Pár$vanátha was alone intended. The three other Tirthankaras 
inside the cell remain for the present unidentified, as I have not 
examined them carefully with a view to find out the /dfichanas 
appropriate to them. But, as'they are all in the samparyanka 
atlitude, with no trace of any kind of drapery or ornament or the 
yajfiopavita on them, a feature shared by the two others outside, 
we have no hesitation in calling them all Tirthankaras and the 
cave itself a Jaina cave. The carving of these sculptures is 
marvellous for its precision and excellence of anatomy. The 
figures are natural and carry themselves with a grace though in 
an ereet posture ‘like a flame that flickereth not in windless 
space.’ 

The surface of the rock inside has been given a finish to 
suit it for the subsequent fresco-process. ‘The figures carved 
are not finished as such, for that was left to the painter’s plaster 
and brush." The cave was intended, even when it was actually 
carved, to be painted over inside. The paintings must have 
originally covered the whole of the interior as there are traces of 
‘colour to-day on the ceiling, the pillars and their capitals. 
A description of these paintings will find a suitable place under 
painting in the section, ‘ Fine Arts’. 

XI. Kudumiyamalat.— 

An inscription of the same characters as those found 
in the other records of Mahendravarman, and in any case 
dating from the 7th century was discovered at Kudumiyamalai in 
the Pudukotta state. It was incised on a rock on the slopes of 
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the hill behind the Sikhanithasvimi temple of the place, and at 
the right end of the sixth and seventh sections of this inscription, 
the basement of a mandapa belonging to an adjoining rock-cut 
temple called Mélaikk6vil covered it up so that a few notes in each 
sub-section together with the wor ds “samaptah svarigamah” are 
lost. "This inscription is devoted entirely to music and is said to 
have been engraved at the instance me a king, a disciple of 
Rudrácàrya for the benefit of the pupils. . Jouveau Dubreuil 
has on sufficiently strong grounds, which we vd examine under 

‘ Music’, identified this unnamed king with Mahendravarman 
whom he calls an accomplished musician. 

Fine Arts. 

(a) Painting. 

Some faint traces of paint were noticed on the walls 
of the Mamandir cave by Dr. Jouveau Dubreuil who was 
sorry, however, to note that they yielded no satisfactory 
result. ‘But the discovery of Pallava painting in the Sittanna- 
vāśal cave has made the study of this subject fascinating. It is 
easy to concede that Mahendra was indeed the lover of painting 
that he is described to be. The Màmandür inscription proves 
this. As almost all the artistic hobbies and propensities of 
Mahendra are detailed in this important, though unfortunately 
fragmentary, record from Mamandür, it is given below:— | 

1. Avinita-kasamrddha . ... . vrttamasya vija .. . . .- 
gandharvvaSastra-makhila . . . khilamukhodbhüta. 

2. .prájapatya. . . . . . na (dbh) 4vanagamanah..... 
pa... gandhana. . m-Paàficála-nirmmita, 

3. khya | fe a s naoa Ma os (sikétuna) . E" atop hues 
e21..mam.. Valmikivarnnita . . 

4. Bharata-naya(ka) ..sabha . . . vatsapahàra .. (ri)- 
piinam vajrasayakah. 

5. .. ma(krta) .... ndhata-Cera-Pa . . . . . mudara- 
rthamurvvasi-sarva$obhana . . 

6. ... varifica Natakam jj Vyàsakalpasya ‘..... m 
Bhagavadaj juka . . . syam Mattavilasadipadarn-prahasanottamar 


7. .. pürnnam-prabhrta . . . samuttejita. , . tustaya . ox 
jayasya-patyaá-Satrumallasya bhübhujah | 

8. . . . yad-bhramarivaptasammadah || Ya kavinam- 
prakasa . . vatta . . mn prattis-samabuddhiriva sthita 
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9. . gurusvaravarnnaya pura tasyám kavigirajasyarttha- 
vatarh , . , (4) pusnug-Sisyatvaméyusah. 

10. ..... prajhamatisamanvitam |] Pra. . 
jyayaya svaya . . . 

11. . . . kalpat pravibhajya . . vrttim Daksinacitrakhyam 
(kara) yitvà Yathavidhi. l 

12. ... $ca vividhaih krtvā varnnacaturitha (varpnañ- 
Candràrnava)| Apraptapirvvan-nirvésturh vadyasravana i 
kriavativa. . .. 


. nota... 


. r + è 


13. .... kantha$rutigunávasadháranasarpadà I Drst- 
vevólkarganena . . . yini . . . . kseva. 

lh sascun . yató visamvadam Laksmya psmibtésieiagi E 
rRNA .. yāyata . . . . yadattamanna..... 

15. ke... kanti al hürtihüno candralekheva yà gata 
gatrin-dhaha . . ta. . $astresu nityavihitabudha.... 

16. .... yesu parath priti. .. panta . . sya vapusah || 
Nityavinitena Satyasam(dhena) . . . sya bhaktya-varjjita- 
mauliná : "s 

17. Sahasra. sarbptirnamégha-Syamasya garji...vada.. 
pati... vattaya. . . + |l 

As the inscription is hopelessly fragmentary it is not possible 
to attempt a translation of the verses that it contains. The 
utmost that one can obviously make out of them is just the 
gist or the substance of the whole record, It praises the 
poetical and the musical talents of the king. In the first line we 
find mention made of Gandharva-$ástra which means music. 
In the second line there is a reference to something made in 
or in vogue in the Paficala country.! In the third line some 
work of Vàlmiki (does this merely mean the excellence of Valmiki 
as found in his immortal Ramayana?) or something described by 
Valmiki is mentioned. In the fourth line two terms ** sabhà "' 
and “ vatsa (vastra) pahara ” give room for a conjecture that 
there is here probably a reference to some work of the times in | 
which the outrage on the modesty of Draupadi, the heroine of 
the Mahabharata by Duśśāsana in the * sabhà" i.e., court-hall, 
at the instance of Duryodhana formed the main theme. Some 
support is lent to this assumption by the term “ Bharata-nayaka "' 
at the beginning of the same line. Probably the expression 
« Bharatü-nüyaka " needs correction as “ Bharata-nayaka ~. 


8 > 


1. Does this refer to music during puppet-shows. (Pūñcā- 
likās)? i 
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popular play with the above scene from the Mahabharata as its 
main theme which caught the fancy of Mahendra. Lines 5 and 6 
probably make meniion of a drama written by the king himself, 
the title of which finishes with the letters *. . vari" and in 
which the story of Vikrama and Urvasi such as is recorded 
in the immortal play of Kalidasa, the *Vikramorva$iya", formed 
the main plot. This guess is warranted by the terms “ Urvaéi 
sarva$obhanà" in the Sth line and“... vari" and “nātaka " 
in the 6th line, The 6th line is also important for the valuable 
information that it gives with regard to the farce, entitled Matta- 
vilasa, the authorship of which is assigned in the frastávana of 
the work itself to Mahendravarman. The terms in this line 
that require elucidation are * VyAsakalpasya—Bhagavadajjuka- 
syam Mattavilàsüdipadam-prahasanottamam "; these are írag- 
mentary pieces from an anustubh which can be restored as 
follows :— 

““Vyasakalpasya bhitpasya kdvyam (or sukavér jelum) 

Bhagavadajjukam ] 

Hdsyam Mattavilàsadipadam Prahasanottamam ||» 

Translation:— 

“The farce Bhagavadajjuka is the work of the king who 
resembles sage Vyasa himself; (so also) the best among farces 
that began with the term Mattavilasa.” 

Or 

« The best among the farces that began with the term 
Mattavilàsa (was produced) to eclipse ihe farce-Bhagavadajjuka 
which was the work of the great poet who resembled Vyàsal." 

This takes us to the question of the relative importance of 
the two farces, Bhagavadajjuka and Mattavilasa, the authorship 
of the former and other points of literary importance which we 
shall discuss under ** Literature ”. n 

Line 7 contains the terms “ Satrumallasya Bhübhujah" 
which prove that the king intended here is Mahendravarman 
whose biruda is ** Satrumalla" as examined already. In line 9f 
reference to musical sounds in the pitch (guru) expressed by 
letters is made. Line 11 is important for it contains the follow- 
ing verse almost restored :— 

".....kKalpat pravibhajya . . . .| 
Vrttim Daksina-citrakhyam (kara) yitvà yathavidhi ||" 

1. I am indebted to my Professor, Mahamahopadhyaya 

S. Kuppuswami Sastriar for this suggestion. 
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Translation :—*Classifying (the subject) from (an old 
standard) kalpa (i. e., work on the subject) he caused to 
be compiled a commentary (vriti) called Daksina-citra 
{i.e South Indian art or painting) following strictly the 
methods and the rules laid down for such a work.» 

It is evident that he analysed the subject of painting that was 
laid down in an earlier work (kalpa) which was probably cumbr- 
ous or not clear or which had perhaps to be revised in the light 
of later inventions in the field, The results of his analysis derived 
probably from a practical study of the subject he embodied in a 
treatise which conformed to the rules relating to such composi- 
tions and which he named Daksina-citra or Southern Art or 
Painting. ; 

Line 12.—1f the reading ‘ varnacaturtha”’ is adopted it 
would mean that the king was the inventor of a fourth 
colour in painting. But if the other reading, viz., 
* varpam Candrárnavam " is accepted the sense con- 
veyed would be that the king by diverse ways designed 
a work on colour-process in painting which he named 

« Candràrnava " i 

The latter half of line 12 and the first half of line 13 give 
the following idea :—The king wanted to achieve what was not 
achieved before in the realm of music. Seeing the various intona- 
tions of sounds that stringed musical instruments like the vina 
alone could produce and actuated by a zeal and determination to 
produce the same results in vocal music, be designed, by dint of 
uncommon and superior resources probably a successful notation 
of musical sounds to be produced in vocal music. What is 
suggested here receives confirmation from the Kudumiyamalai 
inscription on music, which will be treated under “ Music”. 
Line 16 gives a few birudas of the king that occur at Trichi- 
nopoly also. Such are for instance Nilyavinita and Satya- 
samdha. There is a very interesting anustubh verse between lines 
16 and 17 which can be restored as follows :— ; 

Satyasarndhena (Rudrasya or Bhargasya or more 
probably) Sirhhasya Bhaktyd-varjjita-maulina | 
Sahasrakotisam pirnameghasyamasya garjitam || 

«(The mandate) of Rudra or Brahma or Simha (ie. Visnu 

"^ as Narasimiha) who is dark like numerous thick clouds 
was proclaimed (to the world by this inscription) by 
Satyasaridha with his head bent with devotion to the 
god (i.e., bowing). 
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The idea indicated here is that the king echoed as it were 
(garjitam) the roar of Narasirhha that art should be revived 
in the country in the manner indicated above. The terms 
“ garjitam '' (1. e., was roared) and * sahasrakotisamptirnamegha- 
gyamasya " make the insertion of “ sirhhasya” between ‘Satya- 
sarndhena” and * bhaktya .. . . " most appropriate, for a lion 
alone could roar and the lion in this case is an incarnation of 
Visnu, whom scriptures describe and praise as * He of colour as 
dark as the cloud." 

While reading this inscription one cannot help noting 
with regret the present damaged and consequently fragmentary 
condition of the record which, ff it were only intact and well pre- 
served, would have opened a new page in the history of art in 
South India under Mahendravarman and would have made us 
realise the import of that immortal title of his found in some of 
his cave-temples, viz., ‘ Citrakara-puli”” i.c. tiger among 
artists. Now at least let us commune with this ** Citrakara-puli » 
who if he so styled bimself did with legitimate pride and 
deservedly. But if it was bestowed on him as was more probably 
the case it should have been done by an appreciative grateful 
artist- world. 

Let us turn our attention now to actual painting in the cave- 
temples of Mahendravarman. We have it on the authority of Dr. 
Jouveau Dubreuil who visited the Mamandtr cave as early as 
1915-16 that he found traces of paint. When I happened to 
visit the cave with a view to study the damaged inscription. early 
in 1931, I found very little of these traces and what actually 
showed appeared to me as of no interest. If was in fact the 
inscription that rivetted my attention all the time I stayed in the 
temple. Thus we have to content ourselves with the frescoes at 
Sittannavagal for our study of the technique in Pallava painting 
started by the illustrious Mahendra. l 

Sitlannavàsal.— 

The architecture and sculptural details of this cave-temple. 
have already been narrated. Its painting shall now be examined, 

From a verse, “Saiveyam | mama — citrakarma-racaná 
bhittim vinà vartate ” found in the well-known Sanskrit drama 
«Mudrà-Ráksasa" by Visakhadatta of the 6th century A.D. we get 
to know that “ Bhitti-citra " i.e., wall or fresco-painting was very 
popular as otherwise it could not have been drawn for literary 
metaphors. Citra-lepya-kris or fresco-painters are referred to by 
poet Rajasekhara of 900 A.D. as being assigned seats by the side 
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of poets of Apabhrarhsa language in the court-halls of kings. It 
would thus appear that they were assigned a high position in 
society which “is an index of the popularity of the art of paint- 
ing". Bhiili-citra was in fact such a noble hobby of even ruling 
monarchs that from a few manuscripts, out of a horde of several 
of them that have luckily escaped destruction we get to appreciate 
their proficiency in the various branches of learning (kala) more 
particularly in painting. To those earlier standard works on the 
subject such as Nàrada's, “Sarasvati and Brahma», and the “‘Citra- 
sutra " chapters of the ** Visnudharmottara’’ we have to add the 
later royal contributions such as the Western Calukya king Someá£- 
vara's immortal “Abhilasitartha-cintamani dating from the 12th 
century and the stil later or to speak correctly modern 
a Sivatattva-ratnákara" compiled from earlier works on the 
subject by the Keladi chief Basavaraja (1709 A. D.). The 6th 
kallola, 2nd tarafiga of the last mentioned work introduces us to 
‘bhitti-citra’ in the palace-hall where the king has 
analysed the subject as follows :— 

vv. 2-74- (1) How to prepare vajralepa, pens and brushes for 

painting. 
(2) Selection of colours to suit different themes. 


(3) Description of natural (original) and artificial 
(mixed) colours. 


(4+) Artificial colour-its ingredients, 
(5) Anatomy of pictures-measurements of the 
l avayavas and parts of pictures, 
vv, 75-81. (1) Classification of pictures. 


(2) Places best suited for painting different kind 
thereof. Vet 


vv. 82-161. Measurements of pictures in general and of 
their avayavas in particular. 

The whole subject is dealt with in 160 verses ina chapter 
which the author characterises as ‘t Varnasamyojana, Citra- 
lekhana, pratima-laksana-nirüpanam ». l 

Häving had a peep into those early citra-$álüs or picture 
galleries, thanks to the innumerable literary references attesting to 
their existence, it is our pleasant task now to examine the fresco- 
paintings at Sittannavasal with a view to find out how best the 
cave answered the description of a Citra-$ald or picture-gallery. 

Being the most perishable of the fine arts the painting in this 
cave has suffered a good deal owing to age and age-long neglect 
Mist Ug ML TE REM SEED XN ERN CAN M ECC ICA EE E E 


very ably 


1.. Mehta, Studies in Indian Painting, p. 14. 
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and indifference, darkening of the interior of the cave by smoke 
from the fire of way-side wandering pilgrims who appear to have 
cooked their food in, even as they do to-day, the peeling off of the 
plaster here and there owing of course to neglect and the almost 
horrible vandalism to which it has been subjected at the hands 
of cattle-boys, the natives of the soil and the over-zealous Census 
recorder. This vandalism has been described by Mr. M. S. S. 
Sarma, who has made beautiful copies of.the remaining frescoes 
(some of which are figured by Mehta in his “Studies in Indian 
Painting’) as follows: *... much of what remains intact has 
been also darkened by smoke from fires lit in the cave by resting 
bairügis, Balls of dung have been freely hurled at the ceiling; 
evidently the village urchins must have used the picture on the 
ceiling as a good target for their balls of dung and clay, which 


can now be seen sticking here and there! Any attempt to 
remove them brings away the plaster too, so that they are 
better left there to tell their tale too. ...... With regard to 


the very facet of the pillar wherein is located the dancing figure 
. . , the delicate brush lines of ihe master-artist have been 
marred ruthlessly by the crude brush, probably of the census 
enumerator whose only paint is black tar, with the result 
that you find there, in hideous prominence, the figure 165 
with something more added on to it”, Surely the entire cave 
must have been covered with paintings, for traces of paint 
are seen everywhere inside the dark cave “as you become more . 
and more familiar with the contents of the cave ". Even as in 
Mamandür and at Mahabalipuram? the sculptures in the cave 
reveal traces of plaster and colour. The credit of discovering 
‘these paintings ought strictly to go to the late lamented Gopi- 
natha Rao, who communicated his discovery to his scholar- 
friend, Dr. jouveau Dubreuil who forthwith drew the attention, 
of the world by means of a leaflet and an article in the Indian 
Antiquary (Vol. LII, pp. 45-47) with a tracing of the outline of a 
well-preserved dancing figure. With his remarkable precision in 
judgment and the instinct of a born archzologist he was able to 
determine that *—1. The process of Pallava painting is similar 
to that of the Ajanta paintings. 

2. The painting of the Pallavas was, perhaps, even more 
‘beautiful than their sculpture. 
a a BACCI cie auk pat eq UP a a Sha RR E E 

1, Triveni, Vol. IIT, No. I., p. 68; Vol. IV, No. I, pp. 94—95. 

2, J. Dubreuil, Pailava Painting, P- la 
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3. The Sittannav&sal cave is a Jain temple "1, After closely 
examining the Sittannaviéal paintings and Sculptures we have 
only to conclude that the Professor is remarkably correct in his 
estimation. The sculptures which represent Tirthankaras have 
been already examined. The paintings alone remain. 

Before taking to a study of these it is interesting to note that 
the name of the place, Sittannavaéal is so un-Tamilian that to 
explain its derivation we have to look to its Sanskrit or Prakrt 
form, In Sanskrit it will be * Siddháànàm vàsah ” i. e, the abode 
of the Siddhas or ascetics and in Prakrt * Siddhanna-vàsa". As 

-we know that the Jainas and the Buddhists had a special leaning 

towards Prakrt culturally we shall take the Prakrt form as the 
nucleus of the modern Tamil name of the place, SittannavaSal. 
The term “ siddha” is of special value to us for our study for we 
know that the “siddhas " occupy a pre-eminent place in Jaina 
iconography and worship. Among the fafica-namaskdras that 
every follower of the Jaina faith should make the first zamaskdara 
is reserved for the * Siddha". And in Jaina cosmology the 
highest place or heaven (to use a common and popular term) is 
spoken of as the Siddhaloka, the denizens of which are the 
siddhas or the liberated souls whom even the Tirthankaras 
worship prior to initiation (dikgd).? The Jaina ascetics of 
the place naturally required solitary places like the cave 
under discussion for the performance of their austerities and 
dhyana, The rocky nature of the country afforded them ample 
cave-resoris, one of which was the one under discussion which 
was embellished with sculptures and paintings by a royal patron 
of rare artistic taste, who was probably drawn to the place either 
because of the sanctity of the place or because of his fervour for 
the Jaina religion—a point which we relegate for discussion at 
the end of this paper, while discussing the religion of Mahendra. 

Of those paintings of the place that are intact, careful copies 
have been made by Mr. M.S.S. Sarma of Madras, some of which 
have been figured by Mehta in his book on “ Studies in Indian 
Painting ". I have seen his copies in colour and was struck by 
their fidelity to the originals. They have been drawn to correct 
scale and have been properly toned. 





i. Indian Antiquary, Vol. LII, p. 45. _ 

2. This has been dealt with in detail by me in my monograph 
on Jaina painting, to be published as a volume of the Madras 
Museum Bulletin. 
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The plaster serving as the primed ground is very thin, of 
about an eighth of an inch and has adhered to the surface of the 
rock so well that it is not easy to remove its traces. Particles of 
husk and straw can be seen in some places and the lime appears 
to have been mixed up with fine sifted sand. At Bagh one finds 
lime mixed up with cow-dung. My friend Mr. Chitra of the 
Madras School of Arts tells me that the latter mixture would give 
a suitable ground for the best colour-effect, The colours used 
are not many ; those used are red, yellow, blue, green, black and 
white, Mr. M. S. S. Sarma has examined them very carefully 
and tells me that they are natural colours or “vegetable colours" 
as ihe local Tamil painters would call ihem. A bit of the 
primed ground furnished by the lime-mixture was tasted by him 
and found to be sweet. While only one variety in each of black, 
green, blue and white pigments is found, red and yellow have 
two varieties each. Red has “red ochre” and “ vermilion”, 
and yellow “ yellow ochre " and “ bright golden ". 


The colour scheme is harmonious and simple, the colours 
being well soaked into the surface and given a final polish with 
probably small prepared pebbles. It is natural, without any 
elaborate attempt at light and shade. The backgrounds are 
mostly red or green. The paintings are essentially linear; they 
* began and ended with outlines, and ihe boldness and firmness 
displayed in them are really marvellous ", “every form being 
brought out firmly by its decided outline ", It has been supposed 
that the first outline here must have been done with red ochre as 
at Ajantà, an inference which is but natural as, in the case of 
such paintings, time, exposure, weather and natural decay would 
tend to obliterate everything else save the red outlines. But accord- 
ing to Mr. M. S. S. Sarma the execution here was. different. 
“The cuncuma (Kuñkuma) stem which Indian ladies use even 
to-day in their toilet is the thing that was used for the preliminary 
outline. The alkaline nature of the fresh ground converted the 
yellow of the stem into a rich red colour which was then fixed 
by outlines of different appropriate colours, thus parcelling out 
the ground for subsequent coats of colour. The outlines then 
were emphasised with suitable tints here and there. When the 
surface. moisture is gone, but when the ground is stil] damp, light 
shading by hatching and stippling is indulged in, and afterwards, 
before the ground completely dries up, the whole is given a 
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polish with small prepared pebbles! ”. The linear draughtsman- 
ship reveals a knowledge of anatomy and perspective far advanced. 

The chief decorative motif in the whole cave is the lotus 
with its stalk, leaf and flower. As Dr. Dubreuil has remarked in 
his ^ Pallava Painting ", “ The decoration of the capitals of the 
two pillars of the facade is well preserved and consists of painted 
lotuses whose blooming stems intertwine with elegance", the 
pillars being adorned with the figures of dancing girls. The 
ceiling of the inner cell reveals a geometrical design, compli- 
cated, most of which has been unfortunately obliterated. Of 
those fragments that are luckily intact and have been copied by: 
Mr. Sarma, that on the ceiling of the verandah is the most 
interesting. It is located in the centre of the celling and is 
flanked by two simple decorative panels with designs looking 
like carpets spread. A lotus tank in blossom with fishes, geese 
and other birds, animals such as buffaloes and bulls and 
elephants and three men, who are according to Dr. Dubreuil 
“surely Jains ” wading through, gathering lotus flowers, is the 
subjegt treated. While the water of the tank alone is treated in a 
conventional manner the rest is done in a most natural, elegant 
and simple manner. The fishes and the geese play about in the’ 
tank here and there and recall a pleasant paradise. Lotus leaves 
are made to stand as the background of every lotus flower in 
bloom. Of the three men, whose pose, colouring and the 
“sweetness of their countenance are indeed charming” two 
stand close to each other while the third stands alone at the 
right hand end of the fresco. The skin of two is dark-red in 
colour while that of the third is bright yellow or golden. 

While both Mehta and Sarma do not agree with Dr. Dubreuil 
who identifies the scene depicted as “ probably from the reli- 
gious history of the Jains”, we are of opinion that the French 
archaeologist is seldom wrong in his surmises and if he errs 
 atall he errs rather on the right side than on the wrong one. 
The scene depicted is one of the most attractive heavens that 
find a place in the ** Samavasarana » or heavenly pavilion created 
by'Saudharmendra for the Peg to sit and discourse, the moment 
that he becomes a *! kevali”. Seated in the Gandhakuti within 
the iota wien — eC which in turn is in the centre of the 
whole samavasarana structure, the Tirthankara or the Jina holds 
the. divine discourse attended by all pomp. A divyadhvani 


1. Triveni, Vol. ITI, No. I, p. 72. iu 
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emanates from Him which is interpreted by the Ganaclharas, the 

occupants of the first kosta, which is one of the 12 fostas sur- 

rounding the seat of the Jina containing god's creation that had 

come fo witness the grand scene of the Lord's discourse. The 

structure including the Lakgunvara-mangdapa, wherein the 12 

kostas or compartments are located, and the Gandhakuti with the 

Lord in it is surrounded by seven Dbhiimis or regions, each region 

being encircled by a rampart called zedikaG or sala. Those that 

are bhavyas, t.e., those good people who will have the good 

fortune to attend the Lord's discourse in the samavasarana 

structure have to pass through these regions before they repair to 

their respective kostas in the Lakgmivara-mandapa. The second 

bhitmi or region is called the * Khátika-bhümi » or the region 

of the tank. According to the “Sripurana’’ (a manuscript in 

Tamil-Grantha in the Madras Oriental Mss. Library), a work on 

Digambara Jaina iconography, this region is described as a 
delightful tank with fishes, birds, animals and men frolicking in 

it or playing in it. The bhavyas are said to get down into the 

tank, wash their feet and please themselves as best as they can. | 
And our painting shows this tank-region with those men pleasing 
themselves by gathering lotus flowers, while animals such as ele- 
phants and bulls and birds and fishes are frolicking about and 
pleasing themselves too as best as they can.* 

The other paintings in a tolerable state of preservation are 
two dancing figures on the cubical pillars that catch our eye as 
we enter the cave. They have been figured by Mehta in his book 
in plates 3 and 4. The one on the right side is not so well pre- 
served as the one on the left, a sketch of wbich was published by 
Dr. Dubreuil in the Indian Antiguary, Vol. LII, p. 46. From a 
sketch of the figure left out by Dr. Dubreuil but figured by Mehta 
in plate 4 of his book we can see tbat theleft hand of the danseuse 
is stretched out gracefully in the danda-hasia pose. The left hand 
of the other figure (figured by Dr. Dubreuil) is thrown in the 
gaja-hasta pose. Both are treated with singular grace, their 
supple movements being rendered with ease, charm and sureness 
that could result only from the closest observation and aesthetic 


insight. Mr. Mehta was so much attracted by these danseuses 
that he bursts out as follows :—* It was left to the artists of. 





1. A detailed description of the samavasarana which occurs 
in the Digambara Jaina paintings at Tirupparuttikkunram near 
Kancipuram finds a place in my work on “ Jaina painting " to be 
published as a volume of the Madras Museum Bulletin, 
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Southern India to crystallize into immortal form, the rhythm of 
dance and the energy of dynamic movement, as seen respectively 
in the glorious figures of swaying Apsaras, ** loaded with jewelled 
ornaments, broad-hipped, narrow-waisted, powerful and graceful 
as panthers ", and in the noble conception of Siva as Natardja-the 
Divine Dancer ’’.! 

On the inner side of the right-hand pillar as we face the cave 
can be seen a beautiful head with traces of a figure in front and. 
of a woman's head behind. It has been figured in plate 1 of 
Mehta’s book. I examined the copy of Mr. Sarma which shows 
many more details than Mr. Mehta's. It is that of a splendid 
figure with an ornamental coronet or head-dress and with patra- 
kundalas in both the ears. While we agree with Mr. Mehta’s 
description of the figure as “ an impressive study . ., showing 
ihe strength of delineation and direciness of treatment which 
belonged to the palmy days of Ajanta and Bagh"1 we are 
unable to accept his identification of the figure as Ardhanàriávara 
or Mahadeva. The figure is surely that of a king accompanied 
by his wife whom he probably leads into the shrine. Such is 
the purpose in relegating this painting on the inner side of the 
pillar as if the persons are heading towards the interior of the 
shrine, The patra-kundalas and the ordinary coronet (not jata- 
makuta as Mehta describes it to be) show that Siva was not inten- 
ded. And Siva has no place in a Jaina shrine. We are unable 
to see in the figure any divinity of expression that should go as a 
monopoly to Siva alone. Such dignity, if any, can go to the 
king of the land also, who in this case ought to be the royal artist 
Mahendravarman I. That the figure behind him is that of his 
wife and that he is in the act of going with her to the shrine can - 
be easily inferred if we bear in mind that the Varaha cave at 
Mahabalipuram contains a portrait of Mahendravarman heading 
towards the shrine, accompanied by two of en a the 
nearer of whom he appears to be leading by her right hand, 
while his half-raised right hand points towards the shrine.? 
He was probably similarly engaged here, though only the head 
of the king remains with the oulline of what looks like a 
feminine face, which we have assumed to be that of his queen, 

The discussion over this head takes us to the still more 
fascinating study of the newly-discovered fresco-paintings in the 


——— 
— 


1. Mehta, p. 12. 
2. Gopalan, Pallavas of Kanchi, p. 88. 
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Kailàsanátha temple at Kaficipuram. The credit of their disco- 
very goes again to Dr. Jouveau Dubreuil who has brought to our 
notice marvellous Pallava frescoes executed in the same style as 
those of SittannavaSal. Mr. Sarma has taken copies of these also, 
two of which have been photographed and published in the 
Triveni, (Vol. IV, No. 1). Fig. 1 shows the outline of the left 
side of a man, probably a king, with an expression identical with 
that of Mahendra at Sittannavaéal. I had been to the Kailasa- 
nàtha temple several times and have seen them and three 
others also exposed by the Professor. The paintings cannot date 
earlier than 690 A. D., for the temple came into existence only 
then during the rule of Narasimhavarman II alias Rajasimnha, ` 
The tradition regarding paintings should have descended down 
to Mahendra's successors who were probably also. artists like 
their illustrious predecessor. What has been exposed consists of 
5 heads of which only one is entire. Among the others, one is 
the right half of a man's lorso, another shows the fore-arm and 
three fingers of a hand, a third shows another half-head and a 
fourth the head of probably a child with a small coronet on head, 
A panel contains the design of two vases placed alongside. 
Traces of drapery or figure, rather fragmentary, are made out 
here and there, also traces of ‘crude brush lines" which Mr. 
Sarma thinks to be of far later date. 


In the few that are visible, the outlines are clear and sharp 
and the colouring bright and rich. The lines flow in curves and 
have been done in a masterly manner so as to look as if they 
were designed without any effort. The heads so far revealed are 
those of men, graceful and dignified. The head that Mr. Sarma 
figures in the Triveni as No. 1 (Vol. IV, part I) is easily the best, 
though half eaten away. The left eye that alone remains “ sits 
charmingly over the left cheek and is full of pathos and feeling 
revealing a whole world of iis own ". It is hoped that the coats 
of white wash that the cells in this temple have had periodically 
will soon be. removed carefully and when these are removed 
much more of these paintings are likely to be exposed. Even in 
the Sittannavàásal temple the inner cell shows on the floor a round 
stone piece inserted in its centre. Does it lead to a cell under- 
néath ? And does the cell underneath also treasure paintings, 
‘which, if.so, must be in a state of excellent preservation ? This 
awaits further investigation. 
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(5) Music. 


We saw under Pallàvaram that the king borethe biruda 
* Sankirnajáti ", because he was probably the inventor of a 
method oí keeping musical time (¢@/a) which was called or which 
he named Sankirnajéati. While examining the Maàmandür 
inscription we remarked that the record praised ihe musical 
talents of the king also. In line 1 of that record, the term 
Gandharva-Sastra occurs which refers to music in general, 
gandharvas being celebrated for music. Any song beautifully 
sung goes down as gandharvagüna in Indian parlance. In 
line 9 there is a reference to musical sounds in the pitch (guru) 
expressed in sounds; but it is not clear what tbis reference meant, 
whether it meant that that was the system in vogue or was the 
-system sought to be introduced by the king. Lines 12 and 13 
contain the expressions already examined which show the king as. 
a Master Musician, and as an inventor of a notation of musical 
sounds in vocal music. It is said that by his invention he was 
able to find a place in vocal music for ali the intonations of 
sounds that a vind could produce. As luck would have it, the 
Kudumiyamalai inscription contains this invention of his and im- 
mortalises his achievement in this field. It has been very ably 
edited by Rao Bahadur Bhandarkar in the Epigraphi@a Indica, 
vol. xii, pp. 226-237. 


It isa matter for regret that we have very few works on 
music. In fact, the only ancient work on the subject known is 
Bharata's * Natya-Sastra " which defines only the jàtis or the 
modes of music and records no system of notation that could 
enable us to know the nature of music of that period (4th century 
A.D.). The next work that gives us some information on this 
subject is Ndradi-Stksd, the date of whichis not known, but which - 
is certainly earlier than the Sangitaratnakara of Sárhgadeva 
(1210-1247 A.D.). The system of notation given in the last work 
was probably a mixture of an earlier and current nolations, the 
only one available to us of the earliest music for a pretty long 
time. But it isa pity that Sárhgadéva cannot be said to be giving 
‘us the earliest notation that came down to him in his time, since, to 
explain away certain discrepancies, he interpreted ancient rules so 
as to make them agree with the actual practice of the day. 


As though foreseeing this dearth in materials concerning 
ancient music, the Master-Musician, Mahendra, the seer (sz) that 


2 
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he was, has given us in his characteristic immortal way the nota- 
tion of music that was either current then or was invented by 
him. The latter is more probably the case for we have learnt 
sufficient of the king to know that he was not content with things 
old, the ** vicitra-citta ” that he was. Mr. Bhandarkar thinks that 
the notation was iniended for the vind, but as the Mamandir 
record proclaims, which we have stressed already, it was the 
king's ambition to design a way by which what would appear to 
any one as possible in stringed instrument was brought within 
reach of vocal music also. 


In the light of this explanation Mr. Bhandarkar's difficulty 
to give satisfactory explanation of the marks over the letters in the 
inscription which he calls * vowel endings ”’ is solved. . They are 
just marks by which the needed intonations, known, of course, to 
the vind-players but not to the vocalists—(I mean as marks which 
they could study or teach their disciples), —had to be expressed, 
and that satisfactorily, so that even vocalists may easily get habi- 
tuated to the new course. The point can be easily made clear 

-by giving the instance of the diacritical system. As Sanskrit 
letters had to be expressed in English, the need for a system of 
transliteration and diacritical marks had to be introduced which 
isa nuisánce and despair to most Indian writers. Yet another 
instance is the device adopted for indicating the udátta and anu- 
dàila and svarita sounds (svaras). 


Another difficulty of Mr. Bhandarkar is how to account for 
the presence of some dots on the tops of some of the notes. 
They are probably intended to mark the time of each intonation. 
orto indicate timed vibrations or perhaps the gradations of 
sound. The analogy of the device that we adopt in expressing 
pluta will explain our point. Just as all these transliteration and 
diacritical devices had to be manipulated so that one language 
richer in every respect, had to find the best expression in anothe# 
language, poorer when compared with the former, so also music 
and that stringed music, had to be $o manipulated that, although 
it was richer in sounds: that could not ordinarily be vocally 
expressed, it had to go into the smaller compartment of vocal 
music, without losing anything and none the worse for it, Even 
the diacritical system is a despair to many Indians. What then 
have we to say regarding this Vicitracitta’s mad idea (matta- 
- Züsa) of converting stringed music into vocal music by the in- 
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troduction of a device, viz., the ushering of an invention in nota- 
tion. Surely his title “ Sankirnajati’’ was bestowed on him more 
for an invention of his in the realm of modes of music (jàtis) than 
for his * mixed-caste " as the late Gopinatha Rao unfortunately 
observed. 


Coming to the inscriplion itself, it is divided into seven sec- 
tions corresponding to the seven classical rdgas, viz., (1) Madhya- 
magrdma, (2) Sadjagrama, (3) Sddaba (va), (4) Sadhérita, (5) 
Paficama, (6) Kaisikamadhyama and (7) Kaifika. The arrange- 
ment of the notes on the stone is described by Mr. Bhandarkar 
as follows:—« Each section consists of a collection of groups of 
four notes, arranged in sub-sections of 16, each sub-section taking 
up one line of the inscription. . . . Each group in a sub-section 
ends in the same note. The note in which a particular rüga must 
be ended is called the nydsa (final). That sub-section which con- - 
sists of groups having the nydsa for their ending note, is put the 
last in a section. The other sub-sections are arranged according to | 
the position of the ending note in the Hindu gamut “ sa, ri, ga, 
ma, pa, dha, ni," a sub-section consisting of groups ending in sa. 
preceding one of groups ending in ri and so on."! The seven 
rdgas mentioned in this inscription are not mentioned in the 
work of Bharata. The later works such as Náradi-fiksá and the 
Sat gita-raindkara of Šārůgadeva have them, though with slight 
differences, 


Thus our inscription is the earliest, permanent record of a 
wonderful system of notation designed by King Sankirnazati, 
whom we can call unhesitatingly * the father of South Indian 
Music". On comparing this with the definition of the rdgas 
found in the other two later works, Mr. Bhandarkar has demons- 
trated that the music of our record agrees more with the Ndradi- 
Siksü than with the Sastgita-ratnükara, a point that establishes 
the indebtedness of the Ndradi-Siksa to our record. This is 
further corroborated by a South Indian tradition? that the present 

South Indian Music is based on the teachings of sage Narada. 
Narada is the arch-songster of Hindu mythology. If he is the 


1. E.L,Vol XII, p. 227. 


2. Even Chinnaswami Mudaliar records | it. in his Oriental 
Music. 
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author of the Siksà named after him, is he after all the follower 
of Mahendra, the Father of South Indian Music? Surely even the 
superior musical accomplishments of the celebrated sage-musician 
pale into insignificance before the high musical equipment of a 
* Mattavilàsa." The peculiarities in the engraving oi this record 
that reflect the rollicking funny temperament of their royal 
engraver are:— 


(1). It begins with * Siddham ", a term of auspicious com- 
mencement that is most common in Buddhist records such as 
the ASokan edicts, the Amarávati and other Buddhist inscriptions. 
This is followed by * Namah Sivàya"' in which the so-called 
convert to Saivism is offering. worship to the “ Destroyer of the 
Universe." 


| (2. Each ràga has got its label or heading on the left side 
in a margin and is placed against the section concerned, mostly 
at the beginning of each section. 


(3) The letters are in an excellent state of preservation and 
are written exactly in the same way as other inscriptions of 
Mahendra are at Trichinopoly, Kaficipuram and Pallavaram. 


Their palaeography easily points to the record being assigned to- 
Mahendravarman. 


(4. At the bottom of the record, on the left hand side 
again, a colophon reading as « Si Hndelsatyadlsytná Parama- 
. máhe$varena raja áisya-hitártham krtáh svaragamah” announ- 
ces the author of this musical treatise, who isa king, the devoted 
disciple of Rudrácárya. He is said to have made the classifica- 
‘tion of the svaras for the good of the fisyas. Who are the 
Sisyas? Surely those vocalists that were required as a result of 
his invention to learn to produce in vocal music (kanthaSruti)t 
all the svaras that a vind can easily produce. The term Sisyas 
would mean all lovers of music or students of music. 


The above colophon is followed by four words in Tamil of 
about the same period which serve the purpose of a correction- 
slip or general remark on the whole subject. They run as 
"ettirkum élirkum ivai uriya " and mean “ These (svaras) are 


——————————————————————————— MÀ Á—  À—'. 


1. See Mamandir inscription. 
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common to eight and seven." This statement is another stunt 
probably. Knowing as we do by now Mahendravarman's ways, 
we are tempied io suspect that Mahendra probably iniroduced 
another rdga also, thus making the total number of rdgas eight. 
The statement would either mean that all the svaras mentioned 
in all the seven sections would apply to the eighth rāga that 
he had invented or ihat the svaras mentioned in the seventh 
section under the seventh ràga would also apply to the eighth 
raga. l 

Who is the Rudrácarya, whose disciple the king is said to 
be? Dr. Pischel, the learned editor of Rudrata's Srügára- 
tilaka speaks of Rudrata as the greatest Indian rhetorician who 
occupies a prominent place both by his age and the value of 
two of his known works, Kdvydlamkdra and  Srügüratilaka. 
From internal evidence in his works we come to know that he 
was also known as Rudra, Rudrabhatta, Rudrabhata or Bhatta 
Rudra, that he was a Saiva and that he was an admirer of 
courtesans. The last mentioned interesting fact about this 
author gives room for the inference that our Rudracarya and 
Rudrata are one and the same, for it is too well known that 
courtesans and society girls were taught music and dance 
(abhinaya) by male music-masters who were called 2cáryas!.. 
If he was derided as a lover of courtesans he could not help 
it, for, as Professor of Music and Dancing at the court of 
King Mahendravikrama he had to like his students in the two 
faculies. Was not Kalidasa also reviled as a lover of gamikàs ?- 
Has he gone down in the estimate of the world as a result of 
his infatuation for gunikds ? No, not a whit. Let it be so too in 
the case of our Rudracadrya, the Grand Music-Master of King 
Mahendravarman ! 





Bana mentions a Rudra as one of his friends? who is pro- 
bably identical with our Rudrácárya. Dr. Pischel thinks that the 
Rudra of Bana is different from Rudrata, who was a native of 
Kashmir. He agrees that Rudrata was a pretty old author and that 
in his works he quotes only Bharata, the author of the «Natya-. 
. $üstra", though he is himself quoted by several writers including 
Dandin. Still he assigns him to the middle of the ninth century 








1. Cf. Kālidāsa, Malavikagnimitra. 
2. Peterson, Kadambari, p. 51. 7 
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A.D. If he quotes Bharata only, it is because he was an earlier 
writer and was engaged in the study of rhetoric (alari&üra) and 
music that formed a part of Bliarata's work. The only work on 
music then current was probably that of Bharata, he himself 
being destined to help Mahendra in the latter’s noble task of 
inventing a notation of music. If Dandin and Bana quote him, it 
was because he was very popular then. Taking all these data 
into consideration we can identify Rudrata with our Rudracarya, 
the contemporary of King Mahendravarman. 

Another rock-cut shrine dedicated to Siva contains a musical 
composition or notation and is located in a village called Tiru- 
mayyam, also in the Pudukottah State, and consequently contigu- 
ous to Kudumiyamalai. The late Gopinatha Rao, who discovered 
it has the following remarks on it:—-‘The Tirumayyam Cave also 
contained a musical treatise similar to the Kudumiyamalai inscrip- 
tion. It is engraved on the wall of the shrine to Siva (rock- 
cut) A very late Pandya king has erased a portion of the in- 
scription, stating that it is in an unintelligible script, and has 
engraved thereon a useless inscription of his own recording 
perhaps a gift of a few coins. The ‘beggar’ did not know what 
serious damage he was doing to an invaluable inscription. The 
fragments that are available now read here and there :—Sha 
(dja), Gàndhüàram, Dhaiva (ta),—terms of Indian music, written 
in the same characters as the Kudumiyàmalai inscription"1, Both 
the script, and the fact that Mahendravarman was a great music- 
master, keen on spreading his inventions, will warrant this 
inscription being assigned to him. 


| Literature (Poetry, Drama, elc.) 
(a) Poetry. 

The Mamandur inscription gives us also an insight into the 
poetical talents of this king. He was an admirer of poets like 
Valmiki, Bharata and others (kavis), and moving as he did in a 
galaxy of poetical stars, he has given us in his many inscriptions 
and in the two farces that have luckily been discovered recently 
his achievements in the feld of poetry. Surely he was the royal 
poel-laureate of the day. He gives us also to understand that he 
was also aware of the stitra form of composition such as we have 
in the short expressions of the sūtra literature, whose main 
lucc C C —— ——— n! ——————— Á—— —— a re OC 

1. I. A., Vol. LIÉ, p. 47. 
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The short prose passages and the titles 
such as we get at Pallavaram, Kaficipuram and Trichinopoly 
can be explained only in this way. They are pithy and abbreviat- 
ed expressions of vast ideas which poetry would make a big epic 
of. Luckily he has not imitated our venerable Panini as other- 
wise he would have given us süras like “A A” of the latter, 
which would have left us only in the dark about his achieve- 
ments. In the case of Panini he had commentators to explain 
his ideas expressed in those brief s#iras. But not so Mahendra. 
Probably realising or foreseeing that his s#fras will be a despair 
to posterity and, thanks also to that galaxy of poetical and musi- 
cal stars which had at its centre the udupati (moon) Mahendra, 
he has given us his ideas in excellent poetic compositions, some 
of which are engraved on rocks, while the majority of them are 
introduced in the two farces that have come down to us. 


feature was brevity?. 


The verses that he composed for engraving are excellent 
pieces in various metres ranging from the common Anustubh to 
the uncommon Kokilaka, with a display of a few varieties of the 
Arya and the Vasantatilakaé. The Mahendravadi verse is in the 
Kokilaka metre, each pada occupying a separate line as usual. 
Mamandiir contains pithy Anusinubh verses. Mandagapattu has 
an excellent piece in the Gili, a variety of Arya. Dalavanir is 
again in Anustubh with a prdsa on the words “narendra” and 
*éatrumalla". Siyamangalam has an Arya verse. Trichinopoly 
supplies an excellent leaf from the poetic book of the king. It 
has verses in Anustubh, Arya, Vasantalilakà, Sardiilavikridita, 
etc., with a fair sprinkling of Prüsa words. (Such a sprinkling 
produces a better effect in the minds of vidagdhas than a 
thorough riddling of the verses with $rdsa words alone). These 
verses are published in S. 7. I. Vol. I, pp. 28-30. The celebrated 
verse beginning with *' Kaverin-nayanabhiràma—" is m the 
Sardülavikridita. Verses 2 and 3 on page 29 are in Aryd. Verse 
1 on page 30 is in the Vasantatilaka with a $ràsa on “aila” and 
« sthànu ". Verse 2 on the same page is in Ary and has a 
prasa on « giri", * giriSa" and “artha”. Verse 4 is in the 
Vasantatilaka, with a mild attempt at prãsa suggested by the term 
* krta " in the last line. 


ri — e MÀ M ————————M 





1. Itis said of such s&fra-composers that cutting down an 
expression even by a single letter gave them a joy equivalent to 
that joy that one will have on becoming a father—aksara 
laghavam putrotsavam man yante. 
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If we examine the verses in the farce '* Mattavilasa "1, the 


authorship of which goes undoubtedly to Mahendravikrama, we 
find almost all the principal metres are represented. They are 
for instance, Sdrditlavikridita (vv. 1, 3, 6, 17, 20), Sragdhara (v. 
23), Anustubh (vv. 4, 12, 16, 18, 22), Upendravajra (vv. 2, 19), 
Arya (vv. 5, 11, 14), Fasantatilaka (vv. 7, 10), Indravajrá (v. 8), 
Malini (v. 9), Upajati(vv. 13, 15), Rucirü or Mafijubhdsini (v. 21). 
Relying on the evidence of Màmandür inscription we have treated 
*Bhagavadajjuka" as another work of Mahendra, While we shall 
discuss its.authorship under * drama’’, we shall speak here about 
the poetical talents of the king as revealed from the verses in the 
work. There are in all 37 verses in almost all the popular 
metres. The metres that occur are as follows:—Anustubh (vv. 
11, 13, 15, 16, 24, 29-34), Arya (vv. 1, 2, 12, 18, 19, 27, 37), 
Sürdülavikridita (vv. 3, 21), Upajati (vv. 4-7, 14, 17, 22), Prahar- 
sini (vv. 8, 10), Malini (v. 9), Vasantatilakaé (vv. 20, 23, 28, 55, 
36), Sragdharà (v. 25), and Indravajra (v. 26). 


(b Drama. 
Mattavilasa. 

This isa tiny farce, the work of Mahendravikrama of the 
Pallava family, who is referred to in it as the son of Simhavisnu 
and the ruler of Kaficipuram. It derives its name from one of the 
titles of the king himself, Mattavildsa, bestowed on him in the 
manner we have described already. “With a thoroughly Indian 
play on words, however, the title Matta-vildsa is also applied to 
the play, inasmuch as it represents the wild pranks of a drunken 
Saiva ascetic.” The play has been published as No. 55 of the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, and we owe an excellent translation 
of it to Dr. L.D. Barnett published by him in the Bulletin of the 
School of Oriental Studies, London.? Some of the titles of the 
king such as Mattavildsa, Gunabhara, Avanibhadjana, and 
Satrumalla occur in the prelude and the BAarata-vükya cr the 
last verse of the play. The scene of the play is laid in the city of 
Kaficipuram itself, the capital of the Pallavas about this time. 

The play is a first-class farce with a plot relating to “the 
wanderings of a tipsy Kapalin or ** Skull-bearer " (a Saiva ascetic 
of a very low order who carries for alms-bowl the kapāla or half 





1. Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, No, 55 ;—edited by Ganapati 


Sastri. 
2. Vol. V, part IV, pp. 697-717. 
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of a human skull), with his girl through the streets of Kafici, the 
disappearance of his skull-bowl, his encounter with a Buddhist 
friar of rather lax virtue named Nàgasena!, whom ihe Kapülin 
accuses of having stolen his bowl, the squabble that thence arises 
between them, the interposition of a Pü$ufala (a member of 
another class of Saiva votaries) in the dispute, and the appearance 
on the scene of a wandering lunatic who brings back the missing 
bowl, which has been carried away by a pariah dog and picked 
up by the lunatic, whereupon all ends happily." 


As Dr. Barnett observes, “ within this loosely jointed frame- 
work there is much rollicking fun of the knock-about kind, with 
no small measure of wit and humour. The characters are vigo- 
rously drawn, especially the tipsy Kapdlix with his unfailing 
Sow of logic and theology and the Buddhist monk with his 
leaning towards wine and beauty and his desire to find scriptural 
warrant fo: them, while the damsel's shrewish femininity is 
cleverly sketched, and the poor lunatic babbles and acts with a 
consequent inconsequence that reminds the reader of Lewis 
Carroll. Altogether the little play is a remarkably smart pro- 
duction of the picaresque genre, replete with mirth and satire"? 
The Doctor suspects that there are hidden in the text some 
topical allusions, which is too true. 1 am discussing these points 
in two papers to be published elsewhere, entitled « Bhagavadaj- 

_jukam—and its authorship", and ‘“ The Religion of Mahendra- 
varman 1”. I shall, however, give here some of the conclusions 
that I have arrived at there that have a bearing on the subject 
on hand. 


'The style in both the farces is the same, the characters are 
drawn vigorously and the Buddhist monks are ridiculed for the | 
very comfortable lives they were leading about the time of 
Mahendravarman, thanks to the munificence of Sregihis like . 
Dhanadasa in the play Af aitavildsa. That Kaficipuram was almost 
flooded with the Buddhist priests is evident from what the Chinese 
pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang says about Kaficipuram when he visited 
that city in about 640 A.D. According to him there were in the 
a ap a tr 

I. Possibly it is more than a coincidence that this is also the 
name of a celebrated Father of the Buddhist Church, the learned 
protagonist of the Milinda-panha. 

2. Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London, Vol. 
V, Pt. IV, pp. 698-9. 

ó 
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city some hundreds of saaghdrdmas and 10,000 priests, studying 
the teachings of the Sthavira school belonging to the Great 
Vehicle (Ma/táydna). We have it also from him that there were 
some 80 temples of the Devas (probably Hindu) and that there were 
many heretics called Nirgranthas (ie. Jainas). Thus, we learn 
that inthe earlier half of the seventh century, the Pallava country, 
and especially Kàficipuram, the Pallava capital, was the abode of 
quite a number of Buddhists and Jainas, not to speak of Hindus 
and that there were also in the city some 80 Deva temples. 
These Deva temples were probably erected by Saivas, Vaisnavas, 
and other subsects of these. So many structures of diverse faiths 
could not have come into existence in the Pallava country if 
the Pallavas were not tolerant to all. Whatever may be said of 
the faiths of these Pallava monarchs, I can never subscribe 
myself to the belief propagated by the late Rai Bahadur Ven- 
kayya, who, of course, relies on Periyapuránam and the Trichino- 
poly inscription, that Mahendravarman I was a Jaina to start with, 
that he prosecuted Appar first and then became converted by that 
saint to Saivism.! This point will be discussed at the end of 
this paper. 

The introduction of the Küfàlika and the Püf$ujpala in 
the play shows that they too found a place in Kaficipuram, 
that their stay there was suffered by the king who was no believer 
in persecution of any faith that did not appeal to him. Of course 
he jokes at them, the artist that he was, and ridicules them to his 
heart’s content. Thereby he enjoys the hilarious fun that a 
philosopher and poet would enjoy, a fun that he has luckily 
imparted to us in his immortal farces. In his criticism he spares 
none. The Küfülikas come first and they find no favour in his 
eyes for their filthy habits, addiction to drink and women, hypo- 
critical devotion to Siva in their own ways, which in their 
opinion were the only ways, all others being false or misleading, 
and for their ready running to the $ru?is and the smritis for 
finding sanction to their filthy habits and ideas. In short these 
Küpülikas appear to have led a licentious and debaucherous life, 
in the company of lasses, frequenting taverns and drinking 
intoxicants in season and out of season as if it was their dharma to 
do so, comparing their drunken revelries to the activities of those 


sincere ritualists, the believers of the Vedas engaged in performing 
i uada ER Lm 





l. E.I., Vol III, p. 278. 
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sacrifices (yajiias), and yet calling themselves devotees of Siva 
who would give them untold pleasure and vouchsafe a paradise 
for them if only they pursued such a life. 


Next come the Buddhists of the place, who, in the name of 
the Lord Tatkàgaia, his noble preachings (dharma) and the 
nobler sangha that he had established for propagating his teach- 
ings, made themselves as comfortable as possible and led an 
indolent and licentious life almost like that of the Képélika, 
though perhaps not so filthy as the latter. Surely, such indo- 
lent, easy-going priests, that had forgotten their Lord's teachings 
but saw only in his noble creation of the se&gha an opportunity 
to lead comfortable lives can find no favour in the eyes of any 
king of a serious bent of mind, not to speak of the Citrakdra- 
puli to whom art was long and time was fleeting. These Bud- 
dhist bAiksus, as Mahendra represents them to be (in both the 
farces), appear to be just gluttons, provided with palatial re- 
sidences in the name of viküras, excellent food including fish 
and mutton in the forenoon, sweet drinks in the afternoon, 
pansupari and nice and elegant clothing, thanks to the munifi- 
cence of some innocent updsakas like the merchant Dhanadasa in 
the present case, Mahendra felt that such comfort would lead 
even the most active into lethargy and indolence so that they can 
never be fit to discharge the noble functions that Lord Buddha 
expected of them when he established the Bhiksu-sangha. He 
is afraid that such comfort as they were placed in would make 
them yearn for women and liquor. Probably he is recording actual 
cases of abuses in the Buddhist Bhiksu-sangha at Kaficipuram. 
In his own characteristic jolly manner he depicts the above fear of 
his by making the bhiksu in the play speak out his mind. 


The bhiksu demands women and drink and is wild with the 
Sthaviras of the Sagha, whom he considers as unworthy disciples 
of the Tathdgata. He argues that if the Lord Tathagata, the em- 
bodiment of kindness that he was, could procure for them so much 
comfort as they could actually command, how then could he not 
foresee their wants in the direction of. women and drink? Surely 
the All-knower (Sarvajfia) that he was, he did foresee and includ- 
ed them too in his sayings which were recorded in the scriptures. 
But the old members of the Sazigha, the Sthaviras, who could 
neither enjoy women nor drink on account of age, but, however, 
jealous of the youngsters in the Satigha, not only acted as the 
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dogs-in-the-manger but also did them a positive injustice by 
erasing from the old scriptures (i.e. from the copies available at 
the Sastgha’s head-quarters) the actual lines containing the 
Lord's injunctions prescribing to the b/riésus women and liquor. 
So arguing the bhiksu of the play resolves to find out the origi- 
nals containing the Lord's sayings admitting women and liquor 
and hopes to receive the sincere thanks of the whole Sangha if 
he should succeed in discovering such texts. Later on the same 
bhiksu licks his lips when the Képdalika and his woman drink and 
the former offers him to partake of it, and reveals to them by his 
greedy looks his readiness to do so, the only bar being that 
people may see (mahdjano draksyati). The drink that the 
Küfülika offers him attracts him on one hand and the charming 
lass by his side, the Kāpālikā, on the other. He cannot help 
murmuring repeatedly that the lass by the side of the Kafülin 
was charming (ako lalitarüpá wpüsika—, p. 14). Oh! how he 
wished to possess her. He demonstrated his eagerness to have 
her later on by rushing to her side and helping her to get up 
when she had fallen down while attempting to snatch the 
bhikgu's almsbowl from him. Probably the way in which he lifted 
her up should have alarmed the Kapdlin who bursts out as 


* basyantiu... ... mühefvaràh anena dugta-bhiksunümadhürakena 
Nàgasenena mama  priyatamaà...... panigrahanam kriyamanam ” 
(p. 18). 


An interesting point to be noted is that the bhikgsu, while 
sighting the Kapdlin, wants to avoid him remarking “ayam 
Ekümravási dustaküpülikak" (p. 13), i. e., “it is that rascal of a 
Kapàlin who lives in Ekámra". This gives room for the conjec- 
ture that the Kapdlin (he had no fixed abode) was living in the 
precincts of the Ekémra temple which is probably the present 
Ekümbaranátha temple or more probably the earlier shrine 
around which the present temple grew. 


The King does not spare the Jainas also. He does not 
approve of Jaina philosophy contained in the expression 
“duhkhasya karyam sukham" which lays down that souls must be 
freed from the influences of matter by means of mortifications 
such. as celibacy, plucking out hair in a most torturing manner 
called * loch ", keeping the body filthy, fixing time for food (this 
refers to the periodical pdérands after a period of fasting peculiar 
to Jaina ascetics), being scantily dressed (or almost sans-clothing) 
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etc. He remarks that these mortifications only tend to torture 
living beings (p. 7). 

The King has also a hit at the Pafupata, whom he depicts 
as also dissipated, running after women. In fact, the Pasupata 
is smitten with love for the same woman that follows the Kapélin 
and wants to win her. He comes on the scene when the Kapàlin 
cries out for help just when the bAhiksu had helped the woman 
to get up, and not comprehending the scene well, he comes to 
the conclusion that the lady is ‘at her old games” and that after 
** various affairs of the heart she is now flirting with the Buddhist 
friar.” The-woman attracted him so much that he resolves a 
scheme to win her. He would feign to support the bhigsu first 
against the Kapalin and when the latter is discomfited he would 
no doubt cut out the bkiksu and come out such a victor that the 
lady must needs be attracted to. Victory over the fratihastin 
(the bhikgu) should mean that, if it would mean anything at all. 
In verse 14, he describes the lady as his (dayi1à) who was 
lured by the Buddhist friar ** with a farthing (kdkani) that he 
shows her in the pocket of his robe " just as a cow is drawn along 
with a handful of fodder held before it (p. 19). 

In short, all these so-called religionists, whether Buddhist, 
Küpülika or PaSupata, are so corrupt that they are depicted here 
as doing just the things prohibited, prohibited not only by tbeir 
own respective scriptures but also by the ordinary moral codes 
relating to behaviour etc, without feeling any compunction for 
what they were doing. 

The Páfupata leaves the scene at the end after blessing the 
reconciled parties thus :—*‘ May this feud which kept you asunder 
till you became reconciled become eternal source of mutual good- 
will and love, like the Kirdta’s fend with Arjuna.” This allusion 
to the strife between Arjuna and the Kirata, i.e., Siva, is more 
than a mere allusion. It reveals the personality of the famous 
poet Bhàravi behind the composition of the Mattavilasa or for 
the matter of that any composition of King Mahendra in litera- 
ture. It perhaps proves the existence of Bhairavi at the court of 
King Mahendra, as we shall see. 

The date of Bharavi, the author of the immortal Kzratàrju- 
siya, was hitherto known from an inscriplion! dated Saka 556 
iy, T M 





1. Aihole inscription of Pulakegin II,—E. 1., Vol. VI, pp. 3 
and 7. 
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(634 A. D.) in which he and Kalidasa are spoken of as great 
peets.! Dandin, author of Dasakumdracarita and KavyddarSa, 
was, according to Madhavacdrya, an younger contemporary of 
Bana, who flourished in the court of Harshavardhana of Kanya- 
kubja. It appears that Bana was a younger contemporary of 
Bharavi, and Dandin was perhaps a younger contemporary of 
Bana himself. 

Luckily two works in Sanskrit, entitled Avantisundari-kathé, 
and Avantisundari-kalhüásüra throwing light on Pallava history 
were discovered some time back and published in 1924 by Messrs. 
Ramakrishna Kavi and Pandit Ramanatha Sastri, as No. 3 of the 
Daksinabhürati Series. The former is in prose with a poetic in- 
troduction and the latter is a summary in verse of the former. 
The prose work was done by Dandin, who gives his own ancestry 
in which luckily Bhàravi finds a place according to the above 
edition. According to the Avantisundari-kathdsdra (pp. 2-4) in 
this edition, we get the following account of the family to which 
Bhàravi and Dandin belonged :— A brahmin- -family of the 
KauSika-gotra had removed from Gujarat to Acalapura (Ellichpur 
in Central India) where Bhàravi or Dàmodara? as he was also 
called was born to a Narayanasvami. Visnuvardhana was then 
the yuvardju and Bharavi had become a bosom-friend of his, 
The crown-prince, being a lover of literature, Bhàravi's poetical 
talents endeared the latter to him so much that Bharavi had to 
accompany the crown-prince even in the latter's hunts, in one of - 
which he was forced to eat flesh for want of any other food, for 





1. "....sa0 wvijayatim Ravikirtih, — kavitàsrita- K ülidása- 
Bhàravikirtih |" (Ibid, p. 7.) 

2. Cf. Harihara Sastri, Bharavi amd Dandin (4th Oriental 
Conference Proceedings, 1927, pp. 44-46). The summary of this 
article of his and the details that come out clearly from a Ms. copy 
of the Prose work dvantisundarikathad as preserved in the Trivan- 
drum MSS Library have been given by Dr. S. K. Iyengar as 
follows: ‘‘ This work traces the descent of Dandin in its intro- 
ductory chapter. In doing so it brings his great grand-father 
Gopàla as a fellow-pupil of Bhairavi whom it brings into contact 
with three kings of South India, viz. Visnuvardhana...., Dur- 
vinita, among the Gàngas who was his own pupil and commented 
upon the 15th sarga of the Kirātārjunīya and wrote a Sanskrit 
version of the Brhatkatha and Simhavisnu of Kàüci". See Dr. S. 
K. Iyengar's note 1 in Gopalan’s Pallavas of K dfici, p. 229. 
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which sin he was so ashamed that he went out on a self-inflicted 
exile. While in exile, another prince, this time Durvinita, a 
Western Ganga yuvardja, who was exiled by his father, became 
his friend and spent his period of exile basking in the sun of 
Bháravi's poetry. It was probably in this exile that the latter 
composed his Kirdiürjuniya, probably inspired by the forest 
scenes, and the Ganga prince wrote a commentary on his friend's 
work (upon the 15th sarga) as revealed by some Ganga inscrip- 
tions, : 

The fame of Bhairavi reaching the ears of Sirhhavisnu, 
the father of Mahendravarman, he invited him to his court at 
Kaficipuram, gave him all comforts and treated him like his son.! 
Bharavi was 20 years of age? when he came to Sithhavisnu and 
was by then the author of his Kirüfarjuniya, a marvellous 
- achievement for one of the teens. His commentator Durvinita was . 
also young.  Bhàravi was blessed not only in his patrons but also 
in his friends, for whom should he have as his friend now but the 
yuvarüja Mahendravarman! Sirhhavisnu appears to have died 
soon after and it was given to Mahendravarman to enjoy fully the 
company of the poet, as a result of which of course we get the 
“royal poet and artist.” The narrative goes on saying that the 
poet had a son,’ called Manoratha, whose fourth son was one 
Viradatia, to whom the Kavi Dandin was born. Dandin we 
have seen was a younger contemporary of Bana, the court-poet 
of Harsavardhana. : 

‘On the invitation of a great architect, Lalitàlaya, Dandin 
went to  Mahümallapura (Mahabalippram) and witnessed 
the skill of the architect who had joined the broken hand 
of the image Asantasayana (Visnu on the serpent) without 
there being any trace of the joint. This image is described to be 
near the sea. Surely, there is a reference in this to the shore 
pagoda at Mahabalipuram. And the place Mahàmallapura and 
the image of Ananta$ayana (Mukunda) are referred to in the 
work as of common knowledge. The fact that Dandin is. 
invited to witness the skill of the sculptor is significant in this | 
way. As Dandin was the Court-poet at the Pallava court and 
as he had the legacy of his great-grandfather Bhàáravi* who was 


1. Avantisundarikatha, p. 7, 1. S—putrikaranena. 
2. Ibid, p. 7, l. 2. vimáatidesa-varsa-destyah. 
3. Cf.Dr.S.K.lyengar's note in Gopalan’s Pallavas of 
Aci, p. 229. EM " 
= "a We rely on Ramakrishna Kavi's edition. 
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probably associated in some form or other with the erection of 
either temples or the carving of sculptures at Mahamallapuram, 
Dandin as a representative of the family to which belonged 
Bhiàravi had probably to supply the architects and ‘the sculptors 
themes from ancient lore or mythology which they could translate 
into stone. Bháravi was probably similarly engaged by Mahen- 
dravarman, a noble and pleasing task indeed for that young poet. 
Should it surprise us therefore if we say that the first theme that 
suggested to Bhairavi or to the king himself was the glorious 
theme of the poel's Kirátürjuniya, which was a classic then, 
spoken of by every one and so very popular that it was commen- 
ted upon by Durvinita! The theme of the Kirdta and Arjuna 
would suggest itself to any one, especially if it is borne in mind 
that the Kirdtarjuniya of Bharavi won for him the unique 
honour of being ranked with Kalidasa himself as revealed from 
the Aihole inscription dated Saka 556 («......... kavilagrita-K4li- 
dàsa-Bhàravi-Kirtih"). Such an honour undoubtedly indicates that 
Bharavi was indeed the poet of the day, beloved by Visnu- 
vardhana who was ruling probably at Ellichpur, admired by the 
western Gàtga Durvinita who drank the nectar of the poet’s im- 
mortal classic Kirütürjsniya as manifested by his commentary on 
the poet's work and treasured by King Mahendra of an equally 
poetic bent of mind. It should not surprise us therefore to find the 
king devising means by which he could perpetuate the glorious 
theme of his friend's immortal prize-classic. To the “Vicitra-citta” 
nothing else but rock would suggest itself as we have had occa- 
sions to see in the earlier pages ofthis paper. He drags the poet 
to Mahàmallapuram,! and gives the poet the deserved honour 
of carving in his presence the theme of Kirātārjunīya so that the 
glory that was Bháravi's could go from transitory mouth to per- 
manent stone. Such then is indeed the explanation of the carving 
at Mahamallapuram which Dr. S. Krishnaswami Iyengar has so 
ably identified as “ Arjuna's penance.” The authorship of this 
can certainly go to Mahendra rather than to his son, in the 


A ————————————————— 


1. Probably the Pallava port from where later on in the time 
of his son Narasunhavarman l a fleet was fitted out to sail for 
Ceylon to help Manavamma against the usurper Hattha-Datta II. 
Dr. Dubreuil has proved in his Pallavas, (p. 41) that this place was 
the naval station for the Pallava fleet. The place serves as a land- 
mark for ships even now like Negapatam further south. 
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absence of evidence pointing towards the latter, and then in the 
light of our interpretation. 

This receives confirmation from the presence of caves 
in the place such asthe Varaha cave which contains portraits 
of Sithhavisnu and Mahendravarman and were probably 
carved by Mahendra’ himself. That Mahendra had no reli- 
gious fanaticisms nor did he share the persecuting zeal of a 
religious fanatic is borne testimony to in the first place by Hiven 
Tsiang’s account of Kaficipuram, secondly by the nature of the 
cave-temples built by him, such as SittannavaSal dedicated to the 
Jaina gods, Mahendravadi dedicated to Visnu, Mandagapattu 
dedicated to the Trimürii and several others dedicated to Siva, 
and thirdly by his presence with family in the cave temple here 
dedicated to the Varaha avatür of Visnu, and by his declaration 
in the Mamandir inscription that he was carrying out “the man- 
date of God Narasimha (Visnu), as dark as thousands of clouds, 
with head bent low with devotion to the god." Indeed Sitiha 
or Narasithha appears to have appealed to him so much that he 
' named his son Narasithha after that god. The other crude carving 

at Mahàmallapuram, which appears to be a copy of the one under 

discussion, can be explained as a rough trial plan designed by 
Mahendravarman earlier than the latter but dropped either 
because of technical flaw or lack of fidelity to the originalor as 
a later copy of that well-executed one relegated to less-skilled 
hands, betraying a decadence of Pallava art that could not 
have set in either in the time of Mahendra or of his nobler son 
Narasithha even. It could have come in at a later period in 
Pallava history, probably about 700 A. D. 

Mr. Ramakrishna Kavi attributes a work called Gandha- 
mddana mentioned in the Avantisundarit-kathé to Mahendra on 
the ground that the Srivara who is cited in the work as its author 
(p. 7, ll. 9-10) was probably a biruda of the title-monger 
Mahendra!. It is a pity we have no data to verify this interesting 
piece of information which awaits further investigation. But we 
cannot help thinking that the author who is cited as a king, bear- 
ing the titles * Sáhasánka" and “ $rivara" was probably our 
Mahendra. This, if admitted, would add to the already long 
list of the king's birudas two more which rhyme well with the 
ee i et ci 


a. 





1. * ....Sahasankah sa bhüpatih (I) Sevyam sakala-lokasya 
vidadbe Gandhamadanam (II) "—Introduction, p. 3, 
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others known. The statement “sevyarh sakalalokasya vidadhe," 
ic., “ he made it within reach of the whole world” reveals the too 
well-known temperament of Mahendra, which we had seen under 
Kudumiyàmalai (Sisyahitdrthamt), to dedicate his works for the 
world, surely the dictates of an artistic instinct. In short he 
perpetuated everything of beauty that he did preferably in stones 
and secondarily in books, of which only a few have come down 
to us. 

Bhagavadajjukam. 

This is a tiny farce like the Mattavildsa, the authorship of 
which, though unknown, is assigned io Bodhayana by its com- 
mentator, who too strangely enough does not give out his own 
name. Later writers such as Sukumara speak of a Bodhayana as 
a poet. My friend, Mr. V. Prabhakara Sastri of the Oriental 
Manuscripts Library, Madras, who has edited this farce 
excellently in Telugu and Sanskrit has discussed the question of 
its authorship in his introduction to his Sanskrit edition! and has 
come to the conclusion that the author must have lived prior to the 
seventh century and that there is a likelihood of Mahendra being 
its author, though it is equally possible to assign its authorship to 
Bodhayana, relying on the anonymous commentator of the work, 
whose date is unknown.? As against the latter possibility it may 
be pointed out that the commentator’s time is not known, nor his 
name. By the time of the commentator the real author’s name 
might have got dimmed and somehow the name of Bodhayana, 
the süiraktüra, came to be associated with the work. As the 
author has not mentioned his name in the frastdvand, sufficient 
room is given for wild conjectures. In all probability this farce 
should have been more popular in the time of Bodhdyana, pro- 
bably because of the ridicule that it contains regarding the then 
Buddhists, that Bodhayana taught it to his £isyas and thus made 
it popular. To our mind it appears therefore that Bodhayana was 
so much attracted by this farce that he almost made it his own 
and popularised it. Probably even in his time its author was 
unknown; consequently his disciples and later commentators took 
Bodhayana to be its author though he was only author to its 
popularity. If the prastdvané did contain the name of the Kavi 





l. Published by Messrs. Vavilla Ramaswami Sastrulu & 
Sons, 1925. 

2. The authorship of Bhagavadajjukam forms the subject of 
a separate paper of mine to be published shortly. 
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as does the other farce, tbe Maltavildsa, much speculation re- 
garding its authorship could be avoided, 


The verse in the 6th line of the Mamandir inscription is so 
constructed as to give room for the supposition that the “hasyam” 
called *Bhagavadajjukam" was probably a work of Mahendra in 
the same way as “Mattavilasa” was. Internal evidences from 
both Mattavildsa and Bhagavadajjuka would point towards a 
single author for bcth. In the first place, both are farces with 
much rollicking fun of the knock-about kind that appealed to the 
satirical artist Mahendra. In the second place, the style of the 
composition is the same in both, the style lucid and the verse 
simple, yet charming. In the selection of the metres of the 
verses there isa distinct and remarkable preference in both to 
the dryd, anustubh, indravajrü, vasantatilaké, malini, upajüli, 
fardiilavikridita and sragdharàü. Of these again, dryd, anus- 
tubh, vasantatilaké and fardfilavikridita find a place in the king's 
rock-inscriptions. l 

But the most telling evidence is, however, the theme in 
both—ridicule. In both, the Buddhists are ridicu)ed to the 
king’s heart’s content, We saw how they were ridiculed in 
the Matiavildsa, We shall see how they are similarly treated in 
this work. On page 4, the Sisya, a brahmin by birth, confesses how 
he became a Buddhist bkiksu because he had nothing to eat in 
his house, and how when he thus changed his faith he was 
provided by the Bhiksu-sangha with a robe, an alms-bowl and an 
umbrella and how later on he had to renounce that too, because 
tbe Buddhists had meal only once in the day. What they had 
for the rest of the day is supplemented by the Maitavildsa (p. 12), 
viz., drinks, pansupdri, etc. But to a glutton of the type of the 
$isya in the Bhagavadajjukam even such comforts as the Bud- 
dhists had were not sufficient. So he discards the robe and the 
alms-bowl (probably because he can get them anywhere) but 
treasures the umbrella alone, for in no other faith are mendi- 
cants supplied with umbrella (p. 4) and becomes the attendant 
of the ascetic (parivrajaka). 

The umbrella is also significant in another way. It 
shows that the seat of the play was a hot place, nearer the 
equator; hence the particular care of the Sisya to retain it. 
Again on page 13 the $isya finds in the shavenness of the 
ascetic's head only a bread-winning device, a conclusion 
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which he arrives at with a preliminary remark that so far as he 
was concerned, what was nearer his heart was the heap of 
choice food (of various kinds) that was stored in the Buddhist 
sañgha for the «Sakya-Sramanakas" (p. 13—mama abhipretam 
gakya-framanakandm k@ranat. (su)sádhitami sanghapravrttani 
bhojanüni a$itum). On page 14 the isya offers his thanks to the 
Buddha, for he was wise enough to lay it down as one of the 
rules that no. Buddhist should fail to partake of food and that in 
time (Ghárapramádah sarvajramüdah ili mantrayamandya namo 
Bhagavate Buddháya). Asked by the ascetic to explain what he 
meant the £isya tells the ascetic again that he had joined the 
Buddhist Satigha first because of love of food and comfort 
(prátara$analobhena fükyaséramatiakam pravrajito'smi), and had 
learnt in the Buddhist camp much of their huge nonsense. 
When the ascetic expresses willingness to listen to him he 
comes out with Sdmikhya first and when corrected repeats 
the Buddhist five kinds of $iks@padas winding up with the 
usual «* Buddham, dharmam, sangham $aranam gacchàmi" 
even as the Sdkya-bhiksu does in the Mattavildsa (p. 19). While 
narrating the Siksüpadas he lays emphasis on that rule which 
relates to food (akdlabhojandd-viramarnam $iksábadam, p. 15). 


The author gives to the Stsya the character of a misguided 
youth, attracted to Buddhism by the comíort that the Buddhist 
Sangha could warrant him, and impressed not a whit by the 
. teachings of the Lord even as were perhaps most of the bhiksus in 
the sangha of his day. We understands Buddhist philosophy as 
speaking of only pratyaksa things and that consequently he 
should not believe in the existence of apratyaksa things nor: 
recognise Sabda as a separate pramdyna. The Buddha's precept 
with regard to pity and kindness to beings (karuzG) is taken not 
on its spirit but on its letter with the result that we find the 
fisya becoming a prey to an exaggerated over-dose of pity 
{anukroSa) as revealed by his attempts to lament the death of the 
courtesan. He catches hold of her feet, feels her dead body and 
so on and raises a huge cry of lamentation (though she was a 
stranger to him), and when his guru chides him for doing so, 
especially when the woman was dead, he scolds him downright 
as * heartless " (nisneha, pp. 22, 24-25). If one should read this 
farce fully or see it staged, what would easily suggest itself to one 
would be satire on Buddhism and the Buddhist Sazgha. As we 
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had pointed out elsewhere?, the Buddhist order had probably 
degraded to such an extent that the king of the land himself, 
Mahendra, takes the axe of reform, the axe that he took being 
mild satire, surely the prompting of an artist. i 


Other evidences in the play showing Mahendra as its proba- 
bie author are as follows :—Mattavildsa is so called because of 
the activities of a mad man who is introduced in the play at the 
final stage. Similarly, the name Bhagavadajjuka is suggested 
to the play at its end by the Sisya who, on seeing the ascetic in 
the ganikd, and the ganiké in the ascetic, remarks that the whole 
scene is highly funny and should be called “ the episode of 
ascetic-courtesan ". There is a similar suggestion in the other 
farce, Matiavildsa, to the naming of that work, it being a record 
of the sports of mattas (a really mad fellow, a mad (i.e., tipsy) 
Kapdlika with his girl also drunk, a fanatically mad Pás$upata and 
a mad, Le., indolent bhiksu). 

The opening verse in both is dedicated to Siva, in the 
Mattavildsa to the Kapali, and in the Bhagavadajjuka to Rudra. 
In the prastdvanad of both, the hdsya-rasa is said to appeal most 
to people. Probably it appealed so to the king. The words 
* matto yo balarüpayauvanagunaih " in verse 3 of Bhagavadaj- 
juka would recall a similar expression in the Mattavildsa 
a yauvanagunabhara-mattavilasa " (p. 1). 

The £isya, it was rémarked, took the umbrella alone from 
the Sazgha probably because the place was hot. The heat of 
South India is well known, andin it that of Guntur and the 
Ceded Districts is too well known. Can we look for the seat of 
the play in this part of the country ? 

The place is said to be just a “ nagara " which is inlerpreted: 
to mean ‘Pataliputra” by the anonymous commentator, because 
there is a tradition that “ nagara ” usually meant Paíaliputra. 
This appears to receive Some support from the statement of the 

-Yama-purusa, who after taking the life of the harlot crosses the. 
Ganges, then the Vindhyas and so on (verse 25). But this verse 
containing the statement of the Yama-purusa need not be taken 
to mean that an attempt is made here to describe in order the 
things that the Yama-puruga saw on his way to Lanka. It may 
probably only be a casual statement enumerating the geography 
. cM ee 





1. “ Buddhist sculptures from a st#pa near Goli village, 
Guntur Dt." pp. 42-44. 
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of India, and naturally river Ganga, the pre-eminent river finds 
her place of honour in the list. But there is something else in 
the self same verse that would probably indicate the seat of the 
play or perhaps the seat of the author (more probably the latter). 
Mention is made of Gangd, the Vindhyas, Narmada, Sahya 
mountains, Goleyi (i.e. Godavari), Krsnavennd (R. Krsna), 
Pasupatibhavana, i.e. Srigailam), R. Suprayoga, Kaci, R. Kaveri, 
R. Tdmbraparni, Malaya hill, the ocean, and Lanka. While it is 
conceded that only the geographical features of India are men- 
tioned here, we cannot help noting the author’s partiality toa 
particular region in South India. While it is a hop from the 
Ganges to the Vindhyas, to the Narmadà, to the Sahya and to the 
Goleyi (Godavari), it is not so for the next three items. They are 
the river Krsná, Pasupatibhavanam (Srigailam) and the river 
Suprayog3. Such a treatment is significant as we shall see later 
on. From the river Suprayogd it is a hop to Kafici, the Pallava 
capital, and from the latter it is a similar hop to Kdveri and so on. 


The region in which the river Krsné, Srigailam and the river 
Suprayogá are situate is most important for our study. We know 
that the river Krsnd passes through the Guntur and Krishna dis- 
tricts. Srigailam is in the Kurnool District, one of the Ceded Dis- 
tricts. The river Suprayogà is not so easy to be located. Luckily 
the river is mentioned in the Uruvapalli plates of the Pallava 
FYuvarája Visnugopavarman! as forming one of the boundaries of 
the village of Uruvapalli situate in the district of Mundardstra., 
Kendaktira or Kanduküra, another boundary of Uruvapalli, men- 
tioned in the same plate, is, according to the late Rai Bahadur V. 
Venkayya, identical with the modern Kanduküru, the headquar- 
ters of the Kandukur Taluk of the modern Nellore District. 
The river occurs also in the AMalepádu plates of the Telugu- 
Cola, Punyakumüra?, who appears to have held sway in the 
Nellore and Ceded Districts and who took a fancy in imitating 
Mahendravarman in assuming titles such as ** mardava-citta ” and 
* madana-vilasa ". This Punyakumadra is said in these plates to 
have granted 50 nivartanas of land in the south-east corner or 
quarter of Birapdru, situated in Hiranya-réstra, on the 
southern bank of the river Suprayogéd. Both Venkayya? and 





FTU RE ROS ORE 
1. I. A., Vol. V, p. 53. 

2. E.I., Vol. XI, pp. 337-345. 

3. I A., Vol. V. p. 53. 
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Hultzsch! are of opinion that the river Suprayogü is a small 
river to be looked for in the Nellore district probably in the vici- 
nity of modern Kandukür. Dr. N. Venkataramanayya, himself a 
native of Nellore, tells me that the river Afuiieru, a tributary of 
Munueru flows very near Kanduküru and that consequently it 
may be identified with our Sufrayogá.? 

The mention of this otherwise insignificant river in 
such early Pallava records as that of Yrvardja Visnugopa- 
varman and in the Telugu Cola Punyakumdra’s plates and 
its mention in Bhagavadajjukam in contrast to other import- 
ant rivers like the well-known Pinükini which are strangely 
omitted may be accounted for as indicating the author's 
special attraction to that river, In this case, the author was 
probably a native of the territory watered by this river. 
Its mention in the Uruvapalli plates and the hop that the 
Yama-purusa makes from the Suprayoga to Káüci, the Pallava 
capital, show that the Suprayogd stood as a land-mark. Shall 
we put it down then as the boundary of the Pallava territories 
in the north over which Mahendra, as the yuvardja of his father 
who was evidently ruling the whole land from Kancipuram, 
was ruling ? He should have been ruling from some place in the 
vicinity of the river Suprayoga. And in all probability he com- 
posed this farce here, in this Telugu country. Thus the zeal of 
the sisya in the play to possess the umbrella is also significant 
inasmuch as Nellore and Guntur Districts are noted for their 
extreme heat. According to Dr. Jouveau Dubreuil, Nellore served 
as the boundary line of the Pallava territory later on in the time 
of Narasimhavarman; and in all probability this river marked 
this boundary. 

The ridicule to which the Buddhists are subjected to in the 
farce is due to the fact that Mahendra did come across these Bud- 
dhists in the northern Pallava territories, whose existence here is 
attested to by the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen 'Tsiang?*. The Buddhists 
were swarming the land, with their head-quarters at Amaravati, 
Nagarjunakonda, Ghantasala, Bhattiprolu, Bezwada etc. The 
Sanghas were surely there along with the corruption that had 
set in. And our royal artist imbibed a satirical attitude towards 
the Buddhists here which he recorded in the Bhagavadajjukam. 
PH REEE E LH RAIPE- ee eria ge Rie Lect e TH tpi 


1. E.I., Vol XI, p. 342. 
2. Iam indebted to the learned Doctor for this suggestion. 
3, Beal, Vol. IT, p. 97. 
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Thus we find only the Buddhists reviled. But when he goes 
down to Kaficipuram to take charge of the whole Pallava domain 
he finds a new experience at Kaficipuram. Not only the Bud- 
dhists there but also several others such as the Küápalikas, Pafu- 
paias etc., have to be similarly treated. The result is the ** Matta- 
vilàsa ", which is therefore Bhagavadajjukam plus something 
more (of satire). , The mention of Srigailam in Bhagavadajjukam 
as í Pagupatibhavanam”, ie., the abode of Siva, shows that Sri- 
$ailam, which was for a long time a Buddhist centre! known 
as Srifarvata, had changed hands and had become a centre 
of Brahmanism about or prior to the time of Mahendra, i 

The sway and probably stay of Mahendra in the Telugu 
country is borne testimony to by the find of an inscription of his ` 
in the Kapoteśvara temple at Chezerla in the Guntur District, 
The temple itself is of peculiar shape and is modelled on the Bud- 
dhist cailya. The-inscription, though fragmentary, contains suffici- 
ent to indicate that the Pallava king of the Bhdradvdja-gotra, 
Mahendravikrama Maharaja, who bore the birudas -**Avani- 
bhajana" and * Gunabhara'" and who was the ruler of Kàfici 
situate on the banks of the river Vegavatit made certain granis or 
gifts to the 12 temple-architects (devakarmins-line 38), under 
whose care the temple of KapoteSvara was entrusted probably for 
their services in doing repairs or perhaps for their renewing the 
temple itself that had fallen or disappeared (kéranGntaraih asta- 
mita-line 15). 

The faith of Mahendravarman. 

Relying on some of the verses in the Periyapuranam? the late ` 
Mr. Venkayya started saying that the Tamil saint Appar was “ first 
persecuted and subsequently patronised by a Pallava King, who is . 
said to have demolished the Jaina monastery at Pataliputtiram and 
built a temple of Siva called Gunadaraviccaram''.4 Since the term 
Gunadaraviccaram reminds one of the title of Mahendravarman, 
viz., Gunabhara and as the Trichinopoly inscription contains in 
one of the verses an allusion to the king called Gunabhara turn- 


ing back from hostile conduct5 his theory receives strength 
dide, PON MIDBAL AS DONERAN,. MR 





1. See Nagarjunakonda inscriptions, 
2. S.I. I., Vol. VI., no. 595, 
3. Sékkilar, Periyapuranam, part I, 1893, VV. 84, 88, 145 and 


4. 4A. S. I., annual report, 1906-07, p. 235. 
5, §.7.2., Vol. I, p. 29, V.2. 
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that it was Mahendravarman I that came under the influence of 
Appar. While it is possible to agree with him when he says that. 
* Mahendravarman I must have excavated a number of rock-cut 
caves and dedicated most of them to the god Siva", we are 
unable to agree with him when he says that the king dedicated 
the temples to Siva alone “ with the proverbial zeal of the new 
convert."1 We have learnt sufficient of the king to feel that the 
king's zeal was that of an artist, not that of a fanatic. The 
Trichinopoly verse may be interpreted as just indicating that the 
king had a regard almost amounting to veneration for the saint 
Appar, whose selfless life and poetic talents must have appealed 
to him more than even his religious preachings, for we know ihat 
the religion of the king was ar? and foetry. 

If we are to believe the statement in the Periya-purdnam 
which says that the Kaédava (a synonym for Pallava) erased all 
the Jaina temples and monasteries of the Jainas at Pataliputtiram 
and built a temple for Siva at Tiruvadi called Gunadaraviccaram 
near the Jaina city of Páàtaliputtiram (verse 146), we have to 
expect in the king a mettle totally different from what he reveals 
himself to be in his writings. How can an architect and a 
builder of art be an iconoclast also ? If indeed he was the 
persecutor of other faiths as the Periya-purdnaim, a work of the 
12th century, represents him to be, why should be have not 
treated the Buddhists similarly. The king’s — dislike of the 
Buddhists’ ways are manifest in his writings. Beyond satirically 
ridiculing them he does not appear to have persecuted them or 
destroyed their sawtghardmas, ior, if he had done so, on the 
analogy of what he is said to have done to the Jaina monasteries 
at Pataliputtiram, we could not expect to hear Hiuen Tsiang 
telling us in 640 A. D. with evident gratification, that in Kafici- 
puram, the Pallava capital, “there are some 100 sanghüàrümas 
and 10,000 priests.... There are some 80 Deva temples and many 
heretics called Nírgranihas."? One who destroys the Jaina relics 
at Pataliputtiram suffers Buddhist sazgkárámas and the Buddhist 
sangha to grow in his very capital under his very nose, especially 
when he has manifested his disapproval of the Buddhist conduct 
and life in the Bkagavadajjuka and the Matiavildsa in the 
manner we have already seen. This is surely an irreconcilable 
conclusion. Also the Chinese pilgrim's account speaks of several 
COD e 


1. 4.S.1. Annual Report, 1906-07, p. 235, 
2. Beal, Vol. II, p. 229. 
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Jainas (Nirgranthas) as occupying Kaficipuram. Why has the 
royal persecutor spared them and why has he allowed their 
number to increase at the capital city ? 

Examining the verse itself in the Periya-puranam, we find that 
the persecutor is referred to as a ** Kadava" and as a “ Pallava” 
also. The term « Kadava” is equivalent to Kaéduvatti, Kadvatti 
and Kddupaiti as proved by certain inscriptions.! We find this 
term in vogue in the country as late as 1300 A.D. denoting certain 
chiefs. In ihe time of the Cola King Vikrama Cola (1118- 
1135 A. D.) there was a chief of Gifijee in the South Arcot 
District, where also Tiruvadi is situated, who called himself a 
« Kàdava."? K6pperufijinga, a mighty chief, who plagued Raja- 
raja HI to a great extent and even imprisoned him (1243 A. D.) 
called himself a * Kadava” and a Pallava.? Can we not suppose 
that Kópperufijinga ruling from Séndamangalam in South Arcot 
District, and the chief ruling from Gifijee, also in the same dis- 
trict during the reign of Vikrama Cola, were the descendants of 
a line of Kddavas, the feudatories of the Pallavas. They were 
probably the descendants of the Kddava who, according to 
Venkayya, was a Pallava feudatory and the ruler of Tiruvadi, also 
in the South Arcot District. The work of destruction of the Jaina 
monasteries at Pataliputtiram near by attested to in the Periya- 
purdnam was perhaps the work of this over-zealous vassal of 
Mahendray2rgjan I. That the Pallavas had feudatories is proved 
by the Styemargaiem inscription which speaks of a Skandasena, 
the son of Vasanta-priya-raja, who was a feudatory of Mahendra- 
varman I. The Tiruvadi ruler was perhaps another. 

Mr. K. V. Subrahmanya Ayyar speaks of a third feudatory i 
the preface to S.J. I. Vol. VI. According to him two inscriptions 
in the KapoteSvara temple at Chezerla, Guntur District 
(Nos. 594 and 595) are important, for they have “revealed the 
fact that the Pallava King Mahendravikramavarman who is 
there called also by his titles Avanibhdjana and Vegavati-sanathas 


1. E.I. Vol. VII, p. 25. 

2. I. A., Vol. XXII, p. 143. 

3. E.I., Vol. VII, pp. 164 & 167. 

4. Itis difficult to understand how Mr. K. V. S. Ayyar takes 
vegavatisanátha to be a title of the King. The term sandtha can 
never convey the idea of a 'lord' if that is what he means. It 
means ‘occupied by, possessed by, endowed with, possessed of, . 
possessing, having' and hence can only refer to the city of Kafici, 


which is endowed with the Vegavati, ie, where the river flows. 
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had a feudatory in the grandson of king Kandara of the Ananda- 
gotra through his daughter”. While the statement of Mr. K. V. 
Subrahmanya Ayyar wfll be welcomed by all students of Pallava 
history and will be particularly useful io us in our hunt for 
Pallava feudatories, we regret to state ibat on examining the 
inscriptions on which Mr. Ayyar relies for his theory we find there 
is not a scrap of evidence to point as Mr. Ayyar has suggested. The 
inscription of the Kandara king, the grandson of king Kandara 
through his daughter, speaks of certain gifts such as temple uten- 
sils used in worship (bell, cymbals, parasol, etc.) made by the king 
for the temple. It also speaks of the strengthening (probably re- 
pairs) of many temples by the same king. The other record 
(No. 595) ie. that of Mahendra, speaks of certain gifts made by 
the Pallava king to 12 temple-architects for the restoration work 
in the temple that they attended to. We are unable to see in 
these two inscriptions any trace of any relationship between the 
Kandara king and Mahendra. Surely we cannot make anything 
capital out of the fact that these two records are found on a 
single slab, that of the Kandara in its front and that of Mahendra 
on its back. 


We shall now turn to the Mahadvamsa for another 
feudatory of the Pallavas. Chapter XLVI speaks of Manavam- 
ma, the friend of Narasirhhavarman I who refers to a Kanduvethi 
(Kàduvetti) -Manavamma is said in it to have gone over to India 
“and having made himself known to Narasirhha, he entered his 
service and with much labour found favour in the sight of that 
king. And when he saw that the king’s friendship was unfeigned, 
he brought his wife also to India and lived there with her, minis- 
tering to the king day and night, and another king, Kaduduveths, 
with whom also he had found favour gave him such possessions 
that it seemed as if the whole of that king’s dominions had been 
granted to him". The last clause in the quotation not only in- 
troduces us to a Kanduvethi, #. e., a Kdduvett:, but also acquaints 
us with a significant information. If he allowed Manavamma 
the possession of his own dominion which to the latter, who was 
moved by gratitude, appeared like the whole dominion of his, it 
was because his dominion was small. Surely such a comparison 
precludes the possibility of Narasimhavarman being intended. 
Can it be that Manavammia’s Kanduvethi was perhaps the Küdava 
ruler of Tiruvadi, the forerunner of the later Kadavas, such as 
the Gifijee ruler and Kopperufijinga, the ruler of Sénda- 
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marngalam? If we admit this, it is obvious that the Periya-purd- 
nam account centres round a later Pallava feudalory who was 
contemporaneous with Narasithha and probably too with Raja- 
sirhha (Narasimhavarman II). If he was indeed a contemporary 
of Narasirmhavarman and also of Ràjasimha, we have to take it 
that he was a younger contemporary of the former, a point that 
may receive strength from the following fact:— 

The royal persecutor is said to have built at Tiruvadi the 
Gunadaraviccaram. Where is this temple and what are its 
architectural characteristics ? The present Siva temple, which is 
Pallava in style, is probably the temple referred to. On examina- 
tion one is surprised to find that it is not in the “Mahendra 
Style"; it is not a rock-cut cave. On the other hand, it resembles 
in every respect the Kailasanátha temple at Kaficipuram attribut- 
ed to Rájasimha (690 A. D.). Dr. Dubreuil has summed up the 
temple features as follows:— 

**,.....the vimana of this temple strangely resembles that of 
Kailasanatha at Kaficipuram. The plans of the two temples are 
alike; the vimana at Tiruvadi is surrounded by collateral niches. 
The rearing lions are in profusion.... the shrine contained a 
prismatic /irigam and an image of Somaskanda”’!. 

Are the above details not sufficient to prove that the royal 
artist Mahendravarman shared not a bit “of the persecuting zeal 
‘of a new convert’, that he was no convert and that, if he was 
indeed one, he was a convert to the Muses, poetry, literature, 
in short a convert to ART, 





1. G.J. Dubreuil, Pallava Antiquities, Vol. I, p. 72. 


